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Enusements 


—— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
Shakespeare's 
JULIUS CESAR. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) now open ro to 10. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. — Lessee, Mr. FREDERICK 
HARRISON. 
Ry arrangement with Mr. Freperick Harrison and Mr. Cyrit MAupe. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY 
MISS JULIA NEILSON as NELL GWYN. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2 30. 
Box Office (Mr. Leverton), 10 to ro. Telephone, 2933 Gerrard. 


MR. TREE. 








MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
A DEBT OF HONOUR. 
By Svpnevy Grunpy. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 
Rox Office (Mr. E. Arnold) open 10 to 10. 


ST. JAMES’S. 





Savoy. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 
By W. S. Gicsert and ArTuur SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 
At 8.15, THE OUTPOST. 
Box Office, 9 a.m. till rz P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 





RITERION.—Lessee, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. Managers, 

Mr. Cuar es Wyxenuam and Mr. Artuur Bovrcnier. EVERY EVENING, 

at 8.30, R. ©, Carton’s Comedy, LADY HUNTWORTH’S EXPERIMENT. Mr. 

Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Dion Boucicault, Miss Compton, and Company. MALINEE 
ev.ry Wednesday, at z.30. 





DALY'S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp Morton. 
Lyrics by Harry Greenwank and Aprian Ross. Music by Sipngy Jones. Power- 
ful Cast. Box Office open 1o till ro. 


(GAIETY THEATRE — Lessee and Manager, GEORGE 
5 EDWARDES.—EVERY FVENING, at 8.15 (doors open 8), the successful 
Musical Play, THE MESSENGER BOY. MATINEE to-day, at 2. Box Office 
open daily from ro ti!l 6 and 8 till 10. 








Lducational 


—— a 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE HOME SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German governesses and 
excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life and 
comfort.—Address Miss WICKENDEN. 


PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL,’7 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 
and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID- 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. London School 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Bay School on cliffs overlooking sea 
and open country, most healthy. Ternis, hockey, drilling, &c. 


PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—Chartered by EDWARD the Confessor, 
Chairman of Governors—The Right Hon. the Earl of WARWICK. 
feadmaster—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A., late Headmaster of Eltham 
College (the Royal Navy School). 

First Grade Public School, classical and modern, for the Universities, &c. Fees £60. 
Modern buildings on country site near Warwick. Chapel, Boarding Houses (for 110 
boarders), Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Beautiful playing fields. 

Special Army and Navy Classes. 

Junior house for Boys from 8 to 12.5 NEXT TERM begins September 26. 

Apply to the HEADMASTER. 

















ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
_ Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 
Governors, Professors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the Principat. 
NEXT SESSION begins Tuesday, October o. 


BRUSSELS.—V ery healthy  situation—Mdlles. DENYS 

receive a few DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen to complete their education. 
Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Drawing, Painting, Dancing, 
&c. Fees £80 per annum. Term commences with entrance of Pupil; personal refer- 
ences. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 





PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 


(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 

Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 
obtainable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post 
free, 1s. 4d. 

J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 
A selection of Prospectuses will also be sznt if desired and particulars of requirements 








are given. 


botels 


’ 
ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the se 
and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLARKE, M.D., says: " A font. 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering-places.’ _ Soft 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor, 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 








—— 


BARMOUTH.—ROYE'S 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Apply PROPRIETRESS, 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths, i 
Tennis Lawn. 








BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Got 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 


Captain HAWKES, Proprietor, 


BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL, 
Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 


front; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors ; bicycle room. Inclusive daily 
terms from 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For par. 
ticulars apply MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms, Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 














S. S. TITT, Proprietor, 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate, 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. Bost, - Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

_— i Pe H. W. HAYWARD. 


LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL,— 
En p. from 108. 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets, 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—HEADLAND HOTEL,—The 


largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England, Every luxury, moderate 
charges. Electric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid | 


beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres. Adjoining 
links. Special express trains from Paddington, 














. SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL — 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. gg | redecorated. Pas 
senger lift. Bo ecial terms en fension for winter months. ntirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
BREAKFAST— SUPPER 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby le commanded by the Queen to 
SRR thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Sritish Weebly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily CAromiclt, 
te. each, Intustratep. Maps by Joun Bartuotomew, F.R.G.S. 
The Iste of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and ite Beacons 
The Wye Valley. The Channel istands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
ng —- Ah 1” The Severn Valley. 


Che! a 
Liandrindod Welle and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 


Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Ma"® 
Barmouth, Harieoh, Portmadoo, Criccieth, Pwithell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon 
brilliant book."—7Ae Times. “Particularly good,’ —Aandempe 
iin, The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Livers of Daily Post. 
Enlarged edition, 5.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. ~ 
———_————— By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, MA 
fe. Tue Horets or tue Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 
Liaagolien ; Dartington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 00+ Ld 
; The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers, 
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THE TWINS 





[South African Review. 


Dr. MILNER: They seem still to be troubled with pain, sir, 
But their kickings and squallings are vain, sir ; 
Don’t you care a rap, 
With the true sort of pap 
You'll doctor ’em soon right as rain, sir. 
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MORE WAR (?) 
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France tells us the Goddess of War, 

Bellona, who hies from afar — 
From South Africa’s plains, 
From Pekin’s red stains— 

To the Balkans is speeding her car. 


















A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING. 


On the instalment plan originated by 


WCE 


sana. gary DAG NORMAN & STACEY, 
hh ie @ GONG In LTD. 
~~ DSS @s) (GeeMMhS 119 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 


by § r 9 ih 

& CS @ © Ait 

a , ne Ni Ve 
lee OH 


¢ 
4 Le 
Town or Country. Call and view 







Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., in 

ruth, writes: ‘* Norman & 
Stacey have introduced in their 
business an ingenious safeguard 
against the risk of loss to his 
widow or family through the death 
of the hirer. They give an InsurR- 
ANCE UPON HIS LiFK.” 


Moderate Prices. Free Delivery 








CYOKOnK 
CHES 
: @ Cy © RG stock before Furnishing locally. 




















CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Telephone ; ‘* 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 


a 








NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits : 
(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 
(2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances. 


Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE .. es . * . . NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 





3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 








A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 
KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 


IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Contributes Made in 8 sizes at 


10/6 






immeasurably 


to 
celerity 1 6/ 6 
and 9 5 | 
a 

comfort 
me UP TO 

£18 18s. 
writing. POST FREE. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 95a Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3 Exchange St., 
MANCHESTER; Brentano's, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 








| 











BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 

Chief Office—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 

Promet AND LiperRAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Gentlemen able to influence good business will find the Company’s agency terms 
very remunerative. 


Moperate RATES. 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, AFRICAN BANKIN 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 

Inc rated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscri Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
x5s. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali, Transvaal: Barberton, 
ne, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroon:tad, Ladybrand, Philippolis, Winburg. 
East Africa: Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Drirectors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert 
Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 
Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq.; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 

impson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected. and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





THE 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 
10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 
Directors. 

J. A. Edmond, Esq. E. J. Gouly, Esq. 

J. T. Smith, Esq. J. T. Southgate, Esq. 

Current Acccunts may be opened at any time by paying | 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- 
tomers residing at a distance. 

Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 

Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 





» One Month's “ 2 a 
Advances made on moderate terms upon approved 
security. 
For full particulars apply to 


H. S. COOPER, Manager. 
Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 

MONTREAL, | 
General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esgq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


COMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 

Transters. 


Financial agents of the Government of the | 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL SUMMER CRUISES. 

















The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 


Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, | 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 155., according to position of berth, 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 





| 
‘YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- Ovixcorax Granci 3,500 








UCHANAN 


BLEND — 
SCOTCH WHISKY | 
| 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Ee 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1, 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair 

man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs, Ale. 

ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq, 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S, Wynne Fincy 

| (Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); sj, 

Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, 

| Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Aftica, 

Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairmp 
of the National Discount Company, Limited, 

| Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited: 

| Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims. 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samu) 

| Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 

| Brancues in Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Blon. 
fontein, Bulawayo, Darban, East London, Francis Tow 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johanne. 
burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, M 4 
| Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester 
Wynberg. 

| Acency 1n America (New York), 

JAM ES BUCHANAN & co Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 

. | and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. | South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 
By Appointment to 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be asep. 
| tained on application. 

H.M. THE QUEEN | 

AND H.R.H. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager, 
THE PRINCE or WALES. 


THE 
(LIMITED), 
UNION-CASTLE LINE ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED itis 








UNION BANK OF AUSTRALI 











Paid-up Capital .......+.se005 +» $1,500,000 
SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MATL | ise Gilsson Spam 
A eserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND | are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Cob 
MAURITIUS, nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
South: 6 he EGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
colonies. 
sPEMBROKE CASTLE Kenton, angie. BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and watt 
; a se collection. ji 
| on ee Tie Says. *6| "DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on tess 
(via Madeira) ......+0« pita — Sept. <9 which may be ascertained on application. 
taBRAEMAR CASTLE : W, E. CARBERY, Manager. 
(via Teneriffe) .....++++ seseeee Sept. 28, Sept. 29| 7% Cornhill, London, E.C. 
"Min, Madeira) Oct. 6! 
via Madeira) ..+++++++ ereveee —_— ict. 6 
tGAIKA | 
(via Las Palmas) «.+++++0+ +++ . Oct. 5. Oct. 6 RHODESIA RAI LWAYS, LTD. 
tDOUNE CASTLE Extension of Cape Government System. 
(via Las Palmas) ....++.. —_— Oct 


* Royal Mail Steamer. } intermediate Steamer. SQUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA 


7 Beira Steamer. § Mauritius Steamer. 
! Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 


a Calling at St. Helena. 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 





——— 





Southampton every Saturday. Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetow 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, daily at 9 Pr.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 77m. & 
3 Fenchurch Street. | Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Clas 
£18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Clase ds 
Average Time: London to Capetown by 
OCEAN SERVICES Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo) 
| Railway (1,360 miles), i days. The Coach and Transp 
AND ROUND THE Services ep ey rapic ly ee ant nea 
tat the ny n uring 
eB ahbs WORLD TRIPS, | iistrictsin Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masbousla! 
| Further particulars may be obtained on application # 
the Company's Offices : 10 St, Suita Lane, Loni 
: . ! 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and ©:° ts 
HAWAII. HOULDER BROTHERS & C0. Li 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 
Tons. | 


Toss 
Etstree GRANGE «+ 69° 
Royston GRANGE + 
Bracon GRANGE - 
RippinGHAM GRANGE 9?” 
SouTHERN Cross ++ 13” 


Horney GRancE 


Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
| LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 
| Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 


HAI, HONG KONG. 


These splendid full-powered Steamshi _emplores 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS, | the above ~— have Sessions accommodation f9 = 
en ers. All the latest improvements, including smoking me 


| baths ( &c:), pene, refrigerated provision ou : 
is «| tric light, &c. ining saloons and state roo! 
oye aes, ee Seen, Oe. eney Sas "For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, of the Company, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur| 146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON EC. 
iverpool, 


Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, — ee me ad 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 337 rage, Busess Agee. 

: , Rosario. 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P, & 0., Shaw Savill, than Dock, Ensenads, La Plats. 


White Star, &c. 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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NOTES 


LEADERS 


Sir H. C.-B.: Really, you know, this is not fair. We 
have not had time to prepare. 
Mr. A. J. B.: Ah, well; take another six years. 


Tue Gasette of Tuesday contained the Royal proclama- 
tion declaring that the House of Commons will be dis- 
solved on the 25th of this month. The Government have 
chosen their own time. Presumably, therefore, it is the 
best time for the Government. What the reasons may be 
for selecting one date rather than another is little more 
than a question of small talk and gossip. The country is 
face to face with the electoral struggle. What is the 
Struggle about? Almost for the first time in modern 
British history the terms Liberal and Conservative have 
lost their significance and fallen into utter confusion. 
Quite clearly the Government have dissolved on the result 
of the war in South Africa. The soldiers will not be 
home, but if Mr. Kruger sets sail for Europe in the 
middle of the elections the Government will gain 
many votes. It will be so picturesque, so convincing. 

at the election is recognised as a South African 
certificate for the Government is quite clear from the 
Speech of Mr. Herbert Gladstone at Leeds on Tuesday. 
Mr. Gladstone is the chief Whip of the Liberal party, and 
he did his best to stem the popular belief that the leading 
men of that party might, if returned to power, annul the 
natural results of the war. He laboured to show that 
‘very prominent Liberal of Cabinet rank—even Mr. John 
Morley, but by some strange slip he omitted Sir William 

arcourt—recognises that annexation of the Republics 
Was inevitable and must be permanent, and had to be so 
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from the moment the war was entered upon. If Lord 
Rosebery and other Liberal leaders had made this clear in 
Parliament and in the country some four months ago and 
proceeded from that established basis, their position 
would have been better to-day—better for themselves, and 
better for the country. With that vital question placed 
beyond reach of party polemics they could then have done 
the proper work of an Opposition, challenging the Govern- 
ment on questions of reform—Army, Civil Service, 
Diplomatic Service, Temperance, and many other such’ 
which it is the peculiar mission of Liberals to urge forward. 
The opportunity was missed, and the Liberal Whip 
now blurts out the consequence. For no very explicable 
reason he tells us that 160 constituencies must change 
their political representation ere Liberalism can prevail in 
the House of Commons. It is a most improbable 
eventuality. 


To the impotence of the Liberal leaders is due one 
unusual and startling feature of the impending election. 
In appealing to the country the present Government rely 
entirely on the success of a war which is past. The 
addresses of the recognised leaders of the Conservative 
Party are in course of issue, and it is seen that their chief 
claim for renewed support is the triumphant state of affairs 
in South Africa. Hitherto past claims have been urged 
in favour of future support for specific promises. The 
future was wont to be the battleground, the thing waiting 
to be done was the issue. The present Government can 
afford to be sparing of proclaiming its intentions. The 
Opposition is too weak to attack it; and though the 
future beckons and calls as it has ever beckoned and 
called on Liberalism, there is no man apparently in its ranks 
to-day to take fire at the summons, to stamp down party 
jealousies, and make some question momentous. It is 
not necessarily a strong Government whose chief reliance 
is on the weakness of its opponents. Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues are not to be blamed for taking ful). 
advantage of that weakness; and to blame the Liberal 
Party is useless, for it is not by scoldings that great 
statesmen are evolved. But the spectacle is depressing. 
There was a day when Lord Rosebery, named by Mr. 
Gladstone for the purpose, seemed destined to win 
fame for himself and benefit for his Party and the country. 
Has that day finally ended ? Is Lord Rosebery awaiting 
for an opportunity, waiting for a call? History might 
have taught him that great men call themselves. The 
spectacle of a Government appealing to the country with- 
out specific undertakings of reform and progress—it 
should recall Lord Rosebery to a sense of lost oppor- 
tunities. It is enough to make Mr. Gladstone turn in his 
grave. 


PRINCIPLES 


First Voter. What are we voting about, anyway ? 

Seconp Voter. Well, old Kroojer’s finished, and 
wages is good, and the Dook o’ York’s going to Australia, 
an’ ‘‘ Bobs” is comin’ home. 

First Voter. Go on! I thought you was a Radical. 

Seconp Voter. Sol am! 


A very little common sense goes a long way in 
diplomacy. Otherwise the German Note to the Powers 
under date September 18 need not have made so much 
stir or caused so much surprise. The surprise may be in 
part feigning, and the stir diplomacy. In any case Count 
von Biilow's Circular is very sound common sensz. The 
Powers united their forces for a common object: the 
relief of their Ministers besieged in Pekin and the pre- 
vention of a like danger in future. They were moved by 
a common sentiment : horror and anger at the atrocities 
perpetrated on white people in China. They were wot 
united by any common political object in the East, and 
their very disunion in that respect gives the greater force 
and impressiveness to their union in the other. So far the 
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Powers have achieved but one thing—namely, the relief of 
such of the Europeans as the murderous fury of the 
Chinese left alive in Pekin. Meanwhile an accumulation 
of reports from all quarters shows that the anti-foreign 
movement remains in full play. There are grave, almost 
convincing, and constantly increasing evidences that this 
movement was connived at, and probably instigated, by 
the Chinese Court and many Viceroys still in power. In 
these circumstances the German Note says that punish- 
ment of the authors of these ill-deeds must be the con- 
dition precedent to the withdrawal of the Powers from 
China. Such everyday common sense should scarcely 
require more than its bare statement to recommend it. 
That it represents the opinion of Britain nobody need 
doubt. Also, that the United States find reason to dissent 
from it need cause no surprise. To the electioneering 
statesmen over the water a Presidential election over- 
sways a bushel of Chinese questions. It is as Hyperion 
to a Satyr—Manchuria to a missionary. 


THE Queen’s Message announcing the visit of the 
Duke and Duchess of York to Australia next spring was 
received with loud cheers in the Parliaments of the Six 
Colonies. A Royal yacht, together with a small squadron 
of fast cruisers, will probably be placed at His Royal 
Highness’s disposal; the first landing will be made at 
Fremantle; and, after the opening of the Federal Par- 
liament in Melbourne and the laying of the foundation 
stone of the new Parliament buildings in the Federal 
capital, the site of which will by that time have been 
settled, the voyage must, as a matter of course, be pro- 
longed as far as New Zealand, whence a return by way of 
Canada will te merely natural. The troopers of the various 
contingents returned from South Africa will form a 
magnificent and appropriate body-guard, while Lord 
Hopetoun will be the best of hosts, though he will 
scarcely have had time to settle himself in his new 
functions after his arrival next November. Altogether it 
seems a well-conceived arrangement, and likely to increase 
the solidarity of the Empire. Canada entered upon her 
federal career thirty-three years ago in no such regal 
fashion. But we have grown since then, and Canada has 
the pride of place and the satisfaction of having set a 
splendid example. 


Ir seems likely that Church questions will figure less 
prominently in the General Election than would have been 
the case had the dissolution taken place three months 
earlier. There are signs that the ultra-Protestant agita- 
tion already is on the wane. A closer study of the legisla- 
tion which Mr. Austin Taylor and his friends wish to pro- 
mote has convinced the great bulk of Moderate Churchmen 
and not a few of the Evangelicals that its spirit is as 
objectionable as its results would be disastrous. The 
letters to this effect, published in the Zzmes and elsewhere, 
from leading men who certainly have no sympathy with 
extreme Ritualistic practices have had _ considerable 
influence upon the public. Again, the agitation has been 
carried on of late by a mixed force of Low Churchmen and 
Dissenters. But, whereas the former are determined to 
uphold the Establishment, the latter make no secret of their 
desire to overthrow it at the earliest possible moment, 
with the inevitable result that dissensions are arising 
among the allies. The odd thing is that the Low Church- 
men seem blind to the obvious truth that in working for 
their ‘* Discipline Bill” they are really working for Dis- 
establishment. Should that Bill ever become law, Dis- 
establishment would inevitably follow. Moreover, the 
candidate who has no strong convictions of his own upon 
this matter has found that the High Church party is not 
quite the negligeable quantity he had supposed. One 
society alone—the English Church Union—has a member- 
ship of something like 40,000. And to give the pledges 
required of him by Protestant deputations will mean, he 
discovers, that every High Churchman will vote against 
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him, irrespective of political creed. So it is tol 
certain that the campaign inaugurated by Mr. Keng 
Lord Portsmouth, and Sir William Harcourt will Prove a 
failure at the polls. And granting that reforms are nepes, 
sary within the Church, a policy of persecution is not the 
best means by which to carry them out. 


It is pretty well known that solicitors and Others are 
in the habit of taking from insurance companies a com. 
mission upon all policies taken out with the company upon 
their recommendation. What then will happen whe 
Lord Russell’s Bill becomes law? The first consideration 
must be the aim of the Bill. It is directed against secre 
commissions ; where the commission is not secret it has, 
or is intended to have, no operation. It will, therefore, 
not be enough that the practice of taking such com. 
missions is habitual among solicitors, unless it is ensured 
in each case that the client, when he accepts and acts 
upon the solicitor’s recommendation, has distinct notice 
that the solicitor is taking the commission. Sir Edward 
Fry calls the commission a bribe. If the client is ignorant 
of the solicitor’s commission it undoubtedly is a bribe, and 
the client could recover it from the solicitor upon the 
recognised principle that money paid to the agent without 
the principal’s consent is the money of the principal, [f 
then, the fact that the solicitor is receiving a commission 
is not revealed, it is a secret commission, and as such 
Lord Russell’s Bill will apply to it as to any other secret 
commission. The solicitor’s obvious remedy is to disclose 
his commission, The best thing that could happen for 
clients, solicitors, and companies would be the total 
abolition of the commission system; and such a step, if 
initiated by solicitors as a body, would go a considerable 
way in restoring to them that public confidence which they 
have, in consequence of recent events, undoubtedly lost. 


TuE incorporation of the Boer Republics in the Empire 
is only the beginning of the task which Britain has taken 
upon herself in South Africa. Long after the Boers have 
fallen into line with civilised ideas, as represented by 
British rule, the problem of the native peoples wil! remais. 
How to gain their sympathy and attract them without 
harsh coercion to the white man’s standard is a question 
which will still await solution. Mr. Sidney E. Hartland 
has been pleading for a greater knowledge of th 
customs and moralities of the black races. He seems t0 
think that any active interference with their ideas of mar- 
riage, for example, would tend to lower their mora 
standard instead of approximating it to the white man’s, 
Land tenure is sure also to become a burning question 
That there must be difficulty and friction in these aad 
other matters is inevitable. Theoretically, the prit 
ciple that the black peoples are happier when It 
alone has much to be said in its favour. Unfortunately 
it is impracticable. To begin with, they do not wisht 
be let alone. They desire to be near the white man, t 
imitate him in his habits, and to share in his personal aod 
social advantages. A Kaffir who works for white mat’ 
wages in the mines and observes black man’s social habits 
and peculiarities is an impossibility. The society in which 
he moves must take account of him. It can only do # 
by making him subject to the same laws. If that seems 
hard on his inferior intelligence it must be remem 
that the genius of Britain has always shown itself in be 
power to win to one common standard of just rule al 
races of every kind. While the Boer frankly enslaved 
and debased the black races, it will in time be found tht 
the British man will provide for them a common ground 
social action and participation in its advantages. 


It is gratifying to observe that one of the lessons 0 
the war has been taken to heart and a really prac 
move made to remedy a deficiency, The particular 
lesson in this case is that which we pointed out som 
months ago in connection with the inadequacy of ut 
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horses for war purposes. ‘*The Horse and the Empire 
society” has been formed to keep before the public the 
necessity of a reliable supply of horses for the Army. 
There are already nearly two hundred members, and an 
expert, Mr. Philpotts Williams, has the affairs of the 
society in hand. The Society, of course, goes further 
than the maintenance of an abstract proposition. It 
igtends, firstly, to establish a national stud to be carried 
on by the Government under the management of the 
Hunters’ Improvement Society; and, secondly, to in- 
gugurate a comprehensive scheme for a reserve of horses 
intime of war. These are excellent principles and exactly 
the kind of thing we contemplated and suggested. The 
Society cannot too soon set to work, 


We have from time to time spoken of the difficulties 
of rural education, and we are glad to call attention to a 
successful experiment. The Aldersey School at Bunbury, 
Cheshire, aided by a grant from the Haberdashers’ Com- 
pany, lies in an agricultural district. The master, Mr. 
Bailey, teaches the facts of natural history by object- 
kssons, in which he elicits by means of questions what 
the boys have observed, and suggests to them what else 
they should have observed. For instance, one day each 
hoy is asked to bring in specimens of some common weed, 
and with these in his hand the master develops his lesson 
and gives it a living interest. While the lesson is going 
on the master takes opportunity to practise the boys in 
the expression of their thoughts and to enlarge their stock 
of words, which is naturally very small. This is the right 
way to teach ; the technicalities of agriculture are out of 
place in a school, but the training of eye and mind will 
make each boy a better farmer when he grows up. 


DEMOS THE ARBITER 


Inthe two greatest nations of the modern world, Britain 
and the United States, an appeal to the people is impend- 
ing. Here it will be decided quickly ; there it is prolonged 
into a kind of national agony. In both countries the pro- 
cess is the same in effect: an arbitrament by the people 
othe nation’s destinies. The limitation of the franchise 
in Britain as compared with the universal suffrage of the 
United States does not prevent the electorate being essen- 
tially the people. To persuade that people, to cajole, to 
coerce it even, the energies of thousands of politicians will 
tedirected during the next month. The spectacle is worth 
considering for a moment, for the particular conjuncture of 
the world’s politics at present: makes it especially inte- 
resting. 
_ Democracy as a political principle is no longer a theory, 
itis not even on trial; it isan accepted method of govern- 
ment. It is not less democracy because an hereditary 
monarch may hold the place of a Republican president, 
povided only that the basis of the effective ruling power 
isthe vote of the great mass of the people. Now in China 
at this moment is grouped together the representation 
falmost every variety of rule and ruler the world 
has to show. If a survey of these Powers, their 
tims, interests, and methods of action, could indicate 
tespective advantages of democracy, modified demo- 
"acy, and autocracy, the result would be both interesting 
and instructive. Valuable in the highest degree would be 
‘Ny principle to be gleaned from the contrast between 
ussiaand the United States, or between Germany and 
lain. Neither Russia nor Germany is greatly troubled 
‘the opinions of the people as an electoral force. The 
Ministers of Britain and the United States are undoubtedly 
taking account at this moment of electoral chances. 
Main, it might be said, is at present not an organised 
ower ; its policy is in the melting pot. The same could 
urged against the United States. In opposition, un- 
moved, undivided, stands Russia, which is the Tsar, and 
any, which is the German Emperor. These autocrats 
“opposed to Ministers of democratic countries appear to 
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be as a cannon ball is to a cheese for offensive purposes. 
Is it so? 

Before answering, let us see for what object these 
various nations are assembled in China. The gathering of 
nationalities there is sometimes called an alliance; in 
reality it is no more than a confederacy of jealousies. 
Curiously enough, their representation is exactly the 
same; troops and warships stand for democrat and 
autocrat alike. But in the matter of aims, how do they 
stand? What, for example, is the opinion of the people 
of the United Kingdom on action and policy in China? 
It has never been contended that the Chinese question 
has been very seriously considered by the democracy of 
Britain. The matter is apparently not to be a principal or 
even an important influence in the elections now upon us. 
What principle, then, is guiding Britain’s action in the, 
East, and what has the democracy to do with it? 
Answer: Trade. Lord Palmerston declared that the 
voice of Lancashire to-day is the voice of England 
to-morrow. Lancashire, for her prosperity, depends 
on the manufacture of cottons, and of her total output of 
cotton cloths China takes a very large share. That, very 
evidently, is why the British democracy’s warships and 
troops are in China. To back up cotton comes hardware 
and other manufactures, constituting such a body o 
democratic opinion as would inspire ten Lord Salisburys. 

The Tsar has no democracy to trouble about. The 
Tsar is his Ministers, his Ministers are the nobles, and the 
nobles are the only political Russia which can go into the 
form of warships and troops to-day. What are Russia's 
objects in China? Political expansion, you may say; 
but, behind that, extension of commerce. To secure 
that end, she would like as much territory as she 
can obtain, and lay on competing nations whatever 
commercial disabilities she can enforce. So, again, 
Germany is not a democracy. Germany is the German 
Emperor; she used to be expressible by the Imperial 
Chancellor, one Bismarck; but those days are gone. 
Wilhelm II. takes all Germany on his back. Like the 
man who ate the meals for seven he can exclaim: ‘‘I am 
the company.” What, then, are his aims? Purely and 
declaredly commercial. Murdered ministers and mas- 
sacred missionaries serve very well to set expeditions in 
motion, but once in motion the real end is territorial com- 
pensation, harbours, spheres of influence, and open or 
shut doors. This object is the object of despot and 
democrat alike, of Tsar and constitutional Minister, of 
Emperor and Republican. In the essential objects of 
national effort, democracy, in action or in principle, has 
effected no visible change. 

The world used to be told that the political predomin- 
ance of the people would mean the abolition of war. This 
prophecy embodied itself in many lyrics, odes, and orations. 
War for its own sake, or for political technicalities, will 
probably never be waged again between great nations. 
But in commerce lies a constant cause of war, and com- 
merce is the peculiar interest of the people. The war in 
South Africa has been a democratic war. Démos has 
looked on approving ; Demos will hail the returning 
soldiers with acclamation. Probably he will preserve the 
present Government in power with an undiminished 
majority. In that event Lord Salisbury will wield an 
authority that Tsars and Emperors can only envy. When 
such potentates act, it is they individually who act. They 
lay themselves open to the retort that they are not acting 
wisely for their countries, even that they are acting contrary 
to their people’s desires. For nobody will ever quite know 
their people’s real desires, or whether they approve or 
disapprove. But when Lord Salisbury says: ‘‘See how 
the British people approve my policy, even urging me on,” 
he utters a bigger word than can ever be used by Tsar or 
Emperor, prate they ever so of destinies. 

The approval of Democracy is a power more crushing, 
almost more irresponsible, than Despotism. If the people 
are the ultimate appeal, their decision must overwhelm 
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mere policies. Demos makes light of Tsars and Emperors. 
And who is Demos? In England, an Englishman. In 
the United States, an American citizen. Elsewhere, of 
the country in which you findhim. For his champions he 
chooses Ministers who, he thinks, express his aims and 
sentiments, but who in most cases brought these aims and 
sentiments for his acceptance. When he discards one set 
of champions and selects another, they are usually those 
who point out more successfully where his power lies, and 
pray him to exert it—through them. Next week he will 
commence his choice in Great Britain and Ireland. We 
have had a year of war; war threatens again as a possi- 
bility in the East. Demos will presently choose his 
champions, and they will be those who can persuade 
him that their plan of providing him with occupation and 
keeping his mouth filled is the best. That is politics. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE LOR’ MAYOR, THE MAIRES AND THE 
PARIS TOWN COUNCIL 
Paris : September 20 


**Is not the Paris Town Council acting very foolishly in 
throwing up the Lord Mayor's visit, and all the other 
great doings to which we all looked as a making up of 
quarrels which should never have been, just because the 
Paris Mayor has had a tiff with the Government?” Such 
or suchlike question everyone you meet to-day (and he is 
no longer the ‘‘tripper”) puts to you. The answer is 
Yes, and No; but the inward meaning of that answer 
depends on a much more intimate acquaintance with the 
French National Constitution than most men whose busi- 
ness lies otherwhere have time to acquire. I must there- 
fore ask leave to say somewhat as follows : 

Paris is a Paradox. Paradise of Princes—Hell for 
Hundreds of Thousands; Chief City of the greatest 
Republic—she alone is not her own Ruler. The reason is 
not far to seek. Under the final revolt against the abuses 
of the old Monarchies an ideal plan was set forth, that 
which was to be for all Time the one true scheme of Man’s 
rule for Man. To-day we see the fruits, not only in France, 
but in the first-born of France, the United States. 
{t was in no man’s mind then that Mind would—nay 
must—once more rule Matter. But here, in the one 
under ‘‘ Trusts,” in the other under ‘‘ Force” (of Patriot- 
ism), all classes march at the call of a Will not their 
own. 

I have said that Paris alone—Proud Passionate 
Paris—rules not herself. The clear wide brain (clear, 
but Latin—there comes in the flaw) which has made 
France a monument of civic beauty, saw that the 
Natural Unit which in all lands becomes the hamlet, 
*‘commune,” or parish must and should be the Govern- 
ing Germ. No one knows how or why. We in Britain 
in our dull way still toil after the same ideal. 
Thus a century ago the Parish (Commune) became the 
germ of French rule. And to-day still the Parish rules 
France. And rightly at the head of each stands the 
“‘mayor,” ‘ elder,” or, in the French locution, the Maire ; 
elect of the Parish, he is the Officer of State. To the 
English ‘‘ mayor,” except in apparent name, he is no kin. 
He is the head and father of each Unit. Without him no 
one weds lawfully. The religious only call upon the 
Church to bless, and that must follow. The Maire 
changes in person, not in status. Be the parish as small 
as that, holding only seventeen inhabitants, whose Maire 
will sit at one hand of the president of Saturday’s memor- 
able feast, or as great as Lyon, whose Maire will sit at the 
other—you may be born, marry, die, change home, or 
leave to live in other lands, your A/aire is always there or 
thereabout. Chosen by what is virtually a true universal 
suffrage—for all may vote whose military record is clear 
and who care to register and then record their votes— 
the Maire is not only the local head. He has also a voice 
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in the election of the Senate, which with the Ministers 
and President is the true Ruler of France. G& 
respected, not to be compared with that of America (whi, 
were a sorry compliment), this body is pure in tone, hi 
patriotic, experienced, and wise. Its functions are no 
easily, except in some minor points, comparable with thos 
of our House of Lords. In its hands lie the orders for 
Blood or Peace. So that vast care of State rests some 
not too indirectly, in the hand of the Peasant voter—t, 
great class of small farmer proprietors—the true, req 
backbone, the very staple of the great wealth of France, 
richest among rich lands. 

Thus, except in Paris, once in every four years the 
peasant or his congener casts his vote for his countrys 
safe governance. This is the dumb moan of the People 
for their future, and it has been given unmistakably, for 
those who know how to listen, to the peasant-born great 
President of to-day, Loubet. 

The seemliness of the Fraternal meeting was not toh 
left alone by the Paris Town Council, which represents 
twenty Communes, all within the twenty-three miles of 
fortification. Each of these Communes has its four mem. 
bers, and of these one in each commune is the Main, 
United the eighty members form the Town Council for 
general purposes of the whole City. But there is n 
Maire of Paris. The Council elects its President, speaks, 
votes, resolves, as it likes, but all is subject to the veto 
of him appointed by the Government who sits supreme— 
the Préfet de la Seine—housed and paid splendidly—for 
the moment, M. de Selves. Not even its own police, the 
great force which outside the 14,000 or 15,000 agents in 
cludes the splendid mounted and foot municipal guards, 
unsurpassed in Europe for bearing and effect, does it 
control. These, of course, form a real military force. 
M. Lépine, Préfet de Police, again splendidly housed ani 
paid, looks after that ! 

And why? The reason once more is not far to seek, 
Within the confined space above indicated lies the Seat of 
Government ; of the 3,000,000 of the usual dwellers may 
be classed 500,000 of the turbulent heads who, as occasion 
arose, poured from the faubourgs—now tamed streets— 
bearing red-riot, ruin, and insanguined rags as proofs of 
prowess. This, it has been said, shall be no more. For 
this the strategic plan of new Paris has been laid, and 
never again shall men see there the wild fury of 1791 or 
such mimicries as have followed. 

But the Will exists. There are those in many interests 
who think they have a chance of pulling chestnuts out of 
general conflagration. For the most part Paris people 
take small interest in their Corporation. Somehow they 
must, and somehow Paris will still be beautiful. So th 
Nationalists gained their brief day. The Niort fiaso 
followed. Grébauval, smart and clever, thinks his chance 
has come to show the Government how the County 
stands. Invitations to the chief Maires of France asd 
misleading allurements to the Chief Magistrates of London 
and other Capitals went out. Accepted largely and # 
good faith at first ; rejections, withdrawals, blunt refu 
at last poured so that this childish—chzdish is the word- 
attempt to thwart the Will of the People, to deceive! 
and hoodwink foreign Governments and thus cripple 
effective power of Ministers, has gone its way. Poot 
Sham! 

The move has missed. And once more for a go! 
while to come the mixty-maxty mess of Nationalism mls 
stew in its own not too-refined juice. The phrase, 
over sweet, is annexed from the mouth of a Brit 
political leader who in his day has had much to do wit 
so-called—and appropriately so-called—Nationalists. 

This is why the Maires of France have refused to eat 
the food or drink the drink of Paris Town, and this 1s why 
the Lor’ Maire, whose presence at the table of decest 
hosts would otherwise have been most desirable, is 40% 
well enough to stay at home, even though it may be 
cover of another attempt at rehabilitation. 
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The 


“ON FENCE CELESTIAL.”’ 


BETWEEN the Empyrean and the Pit 
Was stretched a pole, one end in Space upheld 
The other in Vacuity. Barrier or Fence 
’Twixt realms of Pain and Bliss, this beam who might 
Surmount, to future glories earned his title. 
Many essayed the task, the many failed, 
Returning headlong to the abode of woe 
Crestfallen, contemned. Yet never had one sat 
As now sat one, content to sit, unrisen, 
Unfallen, in rubicund composure, firm 
Upon the Fence. 
Below, a surging crowd 
Of erstwhile compeers gazed on him, and through 
Their ranks a rumour ran, unworded, vague, 
Such utterance as makes silence audible. 
They gazed ; he sat. Then one his voice uplifting : 
“Campbell, great leader, bannerman, our trust 
In these dark evil days, say, for thou see’st 
The tract of heaven even as thou see’st the woe 
Of this opposed region, what of hope 
Or promise beckons in the imminent days 
Of strife and urgence ?” 
He upon the Fence 
Smiled and said nought. Whereat a clamour rose 
Echoing throughout the Empyrean vast, 
Waking the dwellers in the upper realms 
Of power and profit, and the fruits of virtue, 
Who in their shining troops of conscious worth 
Drew near and marvelled, saying : ‘“ Who is this ? 
Why sits he here? Is he afraid?” Then one 
From out the band supernal, one whose name, 
Arthuriel, breathed of threatening, with his spear, 
Large as those poles of Norroway which men set 
In buckets on the path, what time they rear 
With public funds vast architectural piles 
Whose shadows make the spacious streets seem narrow, 
Struck at the Fence. And with the shock it swayed 
And rocked, as rocks and sways the packet-boat 
That daily from Doverian cliffs doth bear 
Gay crowds to see the French, frog-eaters they, 
Triflers with petty horses. Even as one, 
A seldom traveller, inly perturbed, grasps tight 
The friendly stanchion, or in a coil of rope 
Hollow, falls unpremeditate and remains, 
So he upon the stile : one instant tottering, 
The next, with limbs by second nature cursed, 
Clutches and is secure. The great deep rang 
With one vast voiced “ Wonderful ! ” 
Yet again 
Must he endure the proof. From out the crowd 
That thronged the lower slopes stole one of mark, 
A Sectary he, who, noting that the place 
Where fate decreed them dwell, begot fell thirst, 
Propounded for revenge ’gainst nature’s law 
That none should drink ; earning at once the wrath 
Of those who ever thirst and those who brew 
Concoctions sulphurous and acidulate. 
Disdaining weapons he depressed his head 
And rushing dashed it ’gainst the Fence, whereat 
It trembled, but the dweller only smiled 
Catching instinctive with encircling limbs 
Prehensile ; like the hairy Simian 
Who deep in Equatorial forest roams 
Tail-pivotted from tree to tree, or hangs 
Head downward in sweet siesta, or can cull 
The luscious fruit with one twitch of his toe, 
Miraculous. Once more the ethereal space 
Re-echoed with the tribute, “ Wonderful !” 
Then he upon the Fence : 
“ Cherubs and friends, 
To be miserable is weak, sitting or Standing. 
You see I cannot rise ; I dare not fall. 
Not mine to climb the slippery paths of fame, 
Explore the realms of light, or search around 
From morn to dewy eve in quest of vain 
And fleeting glory. To fly with impy wings 
‘hat man shall dare? To read prophetic signs 
Thus far from heaven, or from the future draw 
Assuagement for the hour, not mine. Mine only 
Sitting, to sit, as long as I can sit, 
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As tight. Bear witness then that as a feat 
This session is incomparable.” And all 
The assembled host, conjoining in one shout, 
Anew the universal vast rang clear, 
And echoed, “ Sit!” 
THE MOCKING BIRD. 


FOR THE COMING STRUGGLE 


PROBABLY nothing in the world is so difficult to write as 
a really taking election address. Wherefore we make a 
present of the appended suggestions to all and sundry 
who may be interested in them : 


My name is Arthur. I am one of my uncle’s nephews. You 
know my uncle. He isa dear good soul. So am I. Too good 
for the job, in fact. It has been said of me that I am the only 
man in Great Britain who knows how to lead the House of 
Commons. This isthe truth. It 7s. Ask Burdett-Coutts. Vote, 
then, right away for A. J. B-LF—R. 


What is Liberalism ? 
I give it up. 
Who leads the Liberal Party ? 
Ask me another. 
What do I mean by “ successful issue ” ? 
I don’t know. 
What do I mean by “ settlement in South Africa”? 
Anything you like. 
What will my Party do if you put it into power? 
Wait and see. 
What will my Party do if you do not put it into power? 
Couldn’t tell you, I’m sure. 
Is that all? 
Yes. H. C.-B. 


Dickens is my favourite author. My favourite flower need not 
be mentioned. My hero passes under the name of “ President” 
Kruger. My other hero is Henry Labouchere, Esq. I have no 
enemies. I can whop any man in the House of Commons. 
Birmingham is an enlightened city. What Birmingham thinks to- 
day, / thought yesterday, and S-L-sB—y always thinks the same 
to-morrow. You won’t better me. Have another go. 

J. CH—B-RL—N. 


“ Shun the bowl,” 

That is my motto. 
Local option 

Touches the spotto. 
Would you get rid 

Of the indolent sotto ? 
Would you see publicans 

Fare forth to potto? 
Vote.for ME: 

I'll settle the lotto. 

W-LFR-D L-WS-N. 


Did your daughter like my last book? She did? Then show 
your gratitude by voting for ANTHONY HOPE H—K-NS, 


On the understanding that you put away your ochre and your 
bad eggs and your half-bricks, I will return and parley with you. 
If a man cannot write a private letter to his country’s enemies 
without being dubbed traitor, it is high time something was done. 
I do not know what show/d be done ; but if you promise not to hit 
me I am quite prepared to come and talk matters over. 

Dr. CL-RK. 


To MY GOOD FRIENDS THE ELECTORS.—This is what ? 
usually say in the House of Commons; this is all I can offer you 
in the way of electoral advice : 


| NOTHING. 


Pray, therefore, continue to honour me with your confidence. 
J-HN M-RL-Y. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The War in South Africa 


PRACTICALLY there is no longer a war in South Africa. 
Telegraphing from Nelspruit on Wednesday, Lord Roberts 
declares ‘‘ there is nothing now left of the Boer Army but 
a few marauding bands.” To such an inglorious end have 
come the exultant burghers who but a few months ago 
held Buller in check at Colenso, Methuen at the Modder, 
and Gatacre at Stormberg. Viewing the campaign in due 
perspective as a whole, it must be conceded that the Boers 
have not upheld the reputation they acquired by their 
first astounding successes. Since that fell stroke of 
Lord Roberts which resulted in the trapping of Cronje, 
the main record of the Boer Army and its foreign hirelings 
is one of steady retreat and ever-growing demoralisation. 
Snipings, raidings, captures of outposts, viadictive 
reprisals, and wanton destruction of property have marked 
their backward path. At no one point have they made a 
stand; no heroic or gallant struggle can be recorded of 
them. Since Paardeberg they have fought one long 
malicious rearguard action, the majority always with their 
backs to the foe, crowded round their retiring guns and 
stores, and clinging to them, as a market woman hugs 
her purse. Very few of them have died for their father- 
land at less than half a mile range. Herded out of the 
country they were reputed to love so dearly, they dis- 
appear into space a disjointed mob. It is safe to say that 
had the Boers at any time made a stand such as are 
recorded of patriotic peoples in history, they would have 
awaked a sentiment in this country which would have 
ensured them some practical sympathy. As it is they 
began the war in arrogance, they end it in ignominy. 

Needless to recount in detail the operations of the 
Generals which have achieved this result during the past 
week. Buller, French, and Pole-Carew have all made 
arge captures of stores, ammunition, railway rolling- 
stock, and prisoners. Macdonald at Winburg also suc- 
ceeded in finally routing one of the marauding bands in 
that difficult region. De Wet, the hero of the Orange 
Colony, remains unconquered and uncaught, and next to 
‘‘Bobs” is, they say, the greatest hero of the British 
‘Tommy ” and officer. 

Perhaps the final collapse is due as much to Lord 
Roberts’ proclamation, issued on September 13, as to the 
British advance, which might have been resisted for some 
time. The most convincing passage in it was the appa- 
rently undiplomatic reminder that no hope of foreign 
intervention remained, and that Her Majesty’s power had 
come to stay. 

Mr. Kruger remains at Lourenco Marques with the 
Transvaal archives and the gold. A Netherlands warship 
awaits his orders. It seems probable that the archives 
may legally be taken from him ; but if their contents are 
founded on no better respect for truth than his proclama- 
tions and diplomacies they will prove of little value. The 
gold he may keep. 


The Native Threat in Rhodesia 


General Carrington, who was sent to Rhodesia with a 
force about the time of Cronje’s capture, has had to 
perform, and has performed admirably, a service not in 
the original programme of confining the Boers. A native 
chief, Mapendera, judged the time of British pre-occupation 
in the Transvaal to be opportune for declining to pay his 
hut tax. He entrenched himself and tribe, burgher- 
fashion, and held out obstinately. His evil example 
seemed only too likely to spread, when General Carrington 
detached some eighty of the Imperial Yeomanry and as 
many of the British South Africa Police to turn him out 
of his stronghold and make an example of him. This the 
force did admirably. Mapendera is now a hutless, wife- 
less wanderer, the scorn and butt of his fellow-chiefs. He 
would have been a hero had he succeeded. 
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A Question of Governors 


A cave which has been disclosed in the ranks Of the 
Government party in Western Australia, and the narroy, 
ness with which the fall of Sir John Forrest, who has he 
office for ten years past, has been averted at a Moment 
when it would have been peculiarly inconvenient to ji. 
colony, bring into prominence the latent difficulty of ty 
appointment of Provincial Governors. The positions yjy 
remain in the gift of the Home Government, and, t 
salaries must be reduced, it is generally hoped that Britons 
of position will still be found to undertake the Work as 
before. To this feeling, however, exceptions are possibl 
Certainly, the installation of Mr. Reid, say, as Govern 
of New South Wales, or of Chief Justice Way or Sir Johy 
Madden in their respective colonies of South Australia ang 
Victoria, would be productive of many jealousies, By 
the removal of Sir John and Lady Forrest from Hay Stree, 
to St. George’s Terrace, on the contrary, would merely 
give the official stamp to a position which they have, ip 
effect, achieved for themselves, and would be accepted 
with satisfaction by the worthy knight’s most bitte 
opponents. In Tuesday’s Gasette the Commonwealth js 
proclaimed as established from January 1, whereby 4 
belated request of the Australian Natives’ Association, 
backed by several of the Governments, for the choice of, 
date more convenient for the annual national festival fall 
to the ground. 


A JOHANNESBURG BUDGET 
Sobannesburg : August 23 


IN these modern days we are so accustomed to a full daily intell. 
gence of the world’s doings, that to be deprived of it is looked 
upon by Johannesburg as a hardship and an infliction, evena 
grievance. The Johannesburg Gasetle is chiefly made up a 
Government notices and proclamations, and of news very little or 
none. The Bloemfontein Post, containing the latest cable and 
local news, is sold in Pretoria, but is not allowed herei, so fron 
time to time we are obliged to journey over to Pretoria to lay ina 
stock of Cape and home papers, and obtain the information of the 
hour about the doings in our own district. The train service from 
here to Pretoria has been greatly accelerated ; it was not anu. 
common occurrence to be seven or eight hours under way, bit 
now a run across within the three and a half hours may fairly bk 
relied upon. 

What a change of climate between the strong exhilarating at 
of the Witwatersrand and the soft tropical atmosphere of Pretoria! 
Signs of coming spring are not wanting in Johannesburg, bi 
down in the hollow at Pretoria we find a boldness of fresh colow 
setting the frost and chill blasts of winter at defiance. The greet- 
ing over of the veld with young grass will provide food for th 
exhausted Boer pony and encourage his master to prolong the 
guerilla warfare. The town itself except for the constant militay 
traffic is as dull and quiet as ever. 

Lord Roberts, having found his first lenient measures so grossly 
abused, as you know, has felt it necessary to repeal them. 4 
strict enforcement of his enactments, aided by military success 
on the Delagoa Bay line east, may bring matters to a speedy clos. 
Many Colonial rebels are said to be still fighting in the Bor 
ranks. Will the leniency of the Bill which is now being debated 
in the Cape House of Assembly induce them to lay down ther 
arms, or, on the other hand, will it encourage them to go on fight 
ing? A Bill that involves no personal hardship, merely & 
franchisement for five years, can be no punishment, and, moreovt) 
has no party significance, as no general election takes place for 
some years. It seems almost ill-advised to put before the cout] 
at this juncture so mild a measure, so ineffectual a deterrest® 
disloyalty. 

In Johannesburg a feeling of greater security has prevail 
since a plot against the town has been effectually disposed 
thanks to the vigilance of Major Francis Davies, the Commissia® 
of Police, and Captain Astell, the head of the local Intelliges* 
Department. At least 400 men in some way connected with 
plot have been deported from the town, besides a considerable 00 
ber of undesirable persons. We are gradually running out of our 
supply; for the past three months Johannesburg has subsisted 
its own resources, which are now coming to an end, and gre 
scarcity will soon prevail unless the military come © oat 
assistance, 
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FINANCE 
THE ELECTIONS AND THE STOCK MARKETS 


Qnty one consolation remains to a disconsolate Stock 
Exchange: the sooner the General Election is held, the 
sooner it will be over. That sounds obvious enough, but 
in this case it means not a little. As we have repeatedly 
poted in our market forecasts, the conditions were all in 
fvour of dull business and reaction. The public would 
got come forward, money is not yet released from trade, 
and politics are not altogether favourable. Dealers can- 
got prey upon one another for long together. There were 
disappointments in regard to many markets. Not merely 
the elections in the United States, but fears of labour 
troubles. Not merely a delay in getting to work on the 
Rand, but fears as to the burden of increased taxation. 
And so on, throughout all sections. The prospects were 
not cheering, and the dealers, having put markets up without 
attracting the public, were perforce obliged to think of 
putting them down again. In a sense, the General 
Election is a mercy. It enables the markets to shake 
themselves together, nobody will be disappointed if they fail 
to show buoyancy, and once the anxieties and distractions 
of election times are got through, the feeling of confidence 
will speedily be restored. The Stock markets stand a 
much better chance of increased activity and buoyancy at 
the end of October than they could possibly have now, in 
spite of the break up of the Boer forces and such little 
trifles. 

Assuming then that the markets will be more confident 
when the elections are over, we may be disposed to look 
around for other causes than the removal of the check to 
business activity which they afford. For one thing, the 
South African trouble Will certainly be finished by that 
time, and it will be possible to say when the resumption 
of full work on the Rand may be expected. For another, 
there is the hope that the Chinese troubles will be 
settled. For a third, we shall know better where we are 
in regard to Bryanism. The political worries should 
have disappeared, Are trade indications to be better? 
There are certain sanguine individuals who will never 
believe in decline. Show them a ‘‘ booming” mining 
market and they will proceed to argue that 5 per cent. is 
after all good interest for your money, and mines that 
show it and provide enough for redemption are worth 
buying. So, too, with trade; they will utterly fail to be 
convinced by the experience of trade cycles. They always 
hope for a little more of the good things. Such are now 
sanguine that the present reaction setting in, not only in 
this country but in Germany and the United States, is 
only temporary. We shall have an early recovery, be- 
cause credit is good. There has been over-speculation in 
wool—well, it was the Continent did it, not we. Coal is 
dear—but then the slackening in trade will cause coal to 
theapen, and so industry will be encouraged again. These 
ae arguments picked up at random, and the same 
dd arguments that do service in every period of 
trade prosperity. We admit that the present basis 
is reasonably sound, thanks to the banks, which decline 
toaid speculation so much as of yore. But unfortunately 
takes but little to set the ball rolling downhill. Give 
ws a few difficulties in the cotton trade, reaction upon the 
coal trade, an American coal strike and inability to manu- 
facture freely, a little crisis here, and a cessation in the 
demand for commodities there, and quickly trade depres- 
‘ion sets in. Nowadays one country soon reacts upon 
another, and so depression sets in throughout all the lead- 
m manufacturing nations. After such a period of 
*0sperity as has been enjoyed for the past three years, 
tis idle to expect a continuance for any lengthy period. 

The wise man is he who looks ahead. Whether we 
may fix the beginning of the decline in trade now or in a 
year's time matters very little. The point is that the 
decline has to be considered. Now, sooner or later, the 
‘cline in trade means the rise in Stock Exchange prices. 
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The movement may gather force in the course of years, 
and not be so very apparent at first; but as money is 
gradually released from trade, people will want to place it 
where it will earn something. Given the absence of any 
particular crisis, and they may be disposed to speculate 
with it. Given a speculative crash either in trade or on 
the Stock markets, and they will invest in gilt-edged 
securities. But, in any case, there is a steady stream 
of investors turning to this latter class, and so gradu- 
ally reducing the available supply. At this time, 
moreover, we have special influences to consider. 
There is the greater confidence which is a normal feature 
after an election when a sound and patriotic Government 
is returned. Even more to the point, perhaps, is the 
effect of the big increase in the gold output which will 
result from the working on the Rand. The rapidity of 
the increase in the world’s gold output is likely to be very 
marked. Not merely are there new fields which are bound 
to be great producers, but the facilities for extraction and 
the reduction of cost of extraction are points to note. More- 
over, the cessation of demands in the money markets for 
South Africa, China, and elsewhere has to be noted. So 
that very soon we may see the money markets relieved, 
with satisfactory results from a Stock market point of view. 
On the whole, then, the indications favour better Stock 
Exchange prices as a whole, though here and there local 
influences may be at work. But that the market for gilt- 
edged securities must be hugely benefited there can be no 
doubt. The rise may possibly be slow at first, but after 
the first few years of the decade we shall inevitably be 
seeing the same sharp advance in values as characterised 
the latter part of the nineties, 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Mines 


WE threw out hints last week to the effect that the leading 
Kaffir houses were discouraging an advance in South African 
mining shares. The reaction which has since set in, and which 
was interrupted by Lord Roberts’s despatch on Thursday, has been 
partly due to that cause, and partly to the disappointment of pro- 
fessional operators who had bought shares fora public that showed 
little inclination to render support. On the whole, the reaction is 
to be welcomed, and as the General Election, the delay in starting 
the mines, uncertainty as to the taxation burdens on the Rand, 
and a few other adverse features have to be reckoned with, it is 
improbable that there will be much improvement for some time to 
come. That does not mean that the investor should refuse to buy 
shares. Provided that he looks round carefully, he should certainly 
take advantage of any decline in prices to pick up the best divi- 
dend-payers, just as the leading houses do. It is foolish to buy 
any share, even in the best-proved mines of the Rand, when the 
yield is under Jo per cent. with full allowances for redempticn. 
But there will be shares enough on any set-back to select from, 
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and with such as Geldenhuis Estates, Crown Reefs, Ferreiras, 
Bonanzas, Henry Nourse, Heriots, Jumpers, Mays, Primroses, 
Glencairns, Wemmers, and others, there is not much cause to 
complain. 

In the Westralian section we grant that the feeling is more 
confident and that hopes are expressed that the worst is seen. At 
the same time the people who express these hopes are those who 
are most likely to wish to unload, and after the recent advances we 
should be chary about taking the shares when there is the possi- 
bility of obtaining them cheaper by waiting. In any case we 
should ignore such speculative counters as Great Fingall Consols 
and others that have been indulged with market “rigging.” The 
Globe Finance group is, of course, being worked with a view to 
the dividends and reports, and should be avoided at present on 
that account. Although the prices of leading Westralians will 
undoubtedly go higher ultimately, we are inclined to regard the 
present as a false start. And it will be necessary to know if there 
is to bea Brownhill scandal or not before stating whether the publi¢ 
are likely to come in. 


Americans and the Coal Strike 


Our remarks deprecating any importance being attached to 
attempts to work up enthusiasm for American Rails are likely to 
be still further justified. For the present the anthracite coal strike 
is working havoc enough in the market, and may lead to further, 
troubles. Whether the contentions of those who assert that on a 
reaction of a few points such issues as Unions and Atchisons are 
worth buying are correct, we do not stop to inquire. The 
“coalers,” at all events, are not likely to be in a good way, and 
may easily lose heavily. The roads most affected by this strike 
are the Reading, Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley, Central New 
Jersey, Delaware, Lackawanna, and Delaware and Hudson, and 
in a lesser degree the Erie and Ontario. 

Perhaps a word of explanation will be opportune. Anthracite, 
or hard coal, mining shows an annual output of about 50,000,000 
tons, or, at the recent rate of production, nearer 60,000,000 tons— 
say, nearly 23 per cent. of the whole coal output of the United 
States, the remainder being “bituminous,” or soft coal, which is 
usually produced more cheaply and is the coal used for manufacturing, 
as opposed to domestic, purposes. The miners employed in the 
anthracite industry number nearly 150,000, and of these consider- 
ably over 100,000 are already out on strike, although the trade 
union numbered less than 40,000 members. The bituminous 
miners will probably refuse to allow their coal to go into the 
anthracite districts, and so will render support to the anthracite 
men. The consequence must be considerable shortage of coal, 
with high prices, and some check to manufacturing industries, to 
say nothing of higher expenditure and reduced traffics on the 
railways chiefly concerned. The prospects are far from bright for 
the American market until this strike is settled, and a further 
break in prices may easily be seen. The unfortunate circumstance 
has been that neither the Wall Street market nor the American 
market here seemed to recognise the importance of the movement 
until quite recently, so that it is probable that its effects have not 
yet been discounted. 

Shipping Shares 

We have not the slightest objection to being criticised, and 

indeed confess to a liking for the process. But at least our critics 
should be sure of their ground, and sufficiently explicit. The 
Syren, a shipping journal by no means of the deadly dull order, 
takes us to task for naming certain lines to illustrate our contention 
that present dividends are two or three times those ruling in the 
middle of the ’nineties. What exactly our critic is driving at it is 
hardto see. We might have selected more damning instances, but 
purposely chose some of the best of the carrying lines. If these 
prove our point, the warning applies more strictly to the less 
prominent companies. Now, the Moor line distributed 5 per cent. 
in 1896, and in 1899 10 percent. The British and African 6 per 
cent. in 1894-5, and this year 10 per cent. from its new owners. 
Last year it received 12} per cent. The Leyland paid 4 per cent. 
in 1895, I1 per cent. in 1898, and changed hands at a high figure. 
The King has been fairly consistent. The Prince, he admits, did 
badly in the old days, and now pays 7} per cent. The Pacific 
paid ros. in 1893-4, and 25s. since. Now our object was not 
special pleading. Had it been we should not have included the 
King and the Pacific in our list. But it is very difficult to see 
exactly where we failed to illustrate our contention. If our critic 
means that the companies are distributing moderately with a view 
to a fund for equalising dividends, that would be excellent policy 
only we have insufficient indication of it. But what probably 
happened was that our critic had to write something, and chose 
to take our remarks as a text without weighing them. We forgive 
him. 
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This opportunity may, however, be seized to point out that the 
present results are no criterion whatever of the earnings in the 
dull years to come. With the severe competition that will set jg 
when trade slackens we shall see a very different state of aff 
and holders of shipping, iron and coal, and other big « 
securities” should certainly consider the advisability of realis: 
As an indication of the difference in earning capacity, we add 4 
few more particulars, which will also serve to interest any other 
intending critics. In 1890 the African line distributed 165, in 
1895 only 8s., and last year 18s. The British and Colonial is gis. 
tributing nearly double its dividends of the 1893-7 period, The 
Mercantile were paying 20 per cent. in 1889, 15 per cent. in 1890, 
7} per cent. in 1895, and now pay 20 per cent. There is an g. 
cellent illustration of the necessary trade fluctuations which no 
directors can well avoid. We need not give further instances t 
show the ordinary effects of the commercial cycles. The yp. 
fortunate circumstance, however, has been the ease with which 
issues of over-capitalised concerns have been foisted upon the 
public during the last year or two. 


Colonial Loans 


The widening of the trustees’ investment area by the inclusion 
of approved Colonial stocks, and in regard to the Australasian issues 
the completion of the great Federation scheme, involving mutual 
support for securities of individual colonies, render the present 
time opportune for investment in the Colonial group. Thes 
feature in the case of Australians is the ease with which colonies 
have been able to borrow at home on much more favourable terms 
than could be obtained here. If it should lead to greater inde. 
pendence so much the better ; but it is not well to ignore the fact 
that Australian trade is quiet relatively, and that the Australian 
borrowings thus placed have not been for large amounts, nor, asa 
rule, for long periods. There are numerous other requirements of 
the Colonies that have to be met, and these will test the markets 
more thoroughly. Thus Sydney has to pay for the Darling 
Harbour scheme, New Zealand for more railways, Victoria for 
financing the 4 per cent. loan on its expiry next year and for other 
requirements, and so on. We believe that with the improved con. 
ditions these will be done on favourable terms, and, to a great 
extent, locally. There is no reason why the investor should 
hesitate about accepting the issues of the best Australian Colonies, 
of the Cape, and Canada, and of the leading Crown Colonies with 
the same readiness which he shows in the case of Consols. By 
the widening of the trustees’ investment area our own Government 
morally assume responsibility, say what we will. Judicious selec- 
tion means that from 3} to 3}? can be obtained, and that will not 
be the case a few years hence, when capita! values will have 
appreciated, 

Assurance 


Undoubtedly, the supporters of British fire offices that do busi- 
ness in America will watch the efforts being made to effecta 
satisfactory working agreement with more than usual interest 
The fire losses this year are simply disheartening, and threaten 
to affect the position seriously. August again proved a most 
destructive month, the losses from fires in the United States and 
Canada amounting to $13,000,000 against $9,700,000 for the 
corresponding month of last year, and 87,800,000 in 1898. The 
increase in the 1900 figures is enormous, and those offices which 
have not ample reserves are seriously threatened. Thus, t 
date, the fire losses for 1900 amount to $133,000,000 against 
$77,000,000 last year, and $75,000,000 for 1898. Among the most 
serious of the August fires, apart from great forest blazes, such a 
that at Glenwood Springs, where 100 miles in each direction was 
devoured by the flames, have been the fire at Ashland, Wis, 
involving $1,250,000, the riot fire at Akron, O., the Peoria, Il, 
distillery fire, and that of the Buffalo grain elevator, each involving 
over $500,000, After several years of disaster, the fire offices 
might well have hoped to be spared what will probably be the 
most disastrous year of them all. As to the attempts to bring 
about a working agreement, not much success has been achi 
hitherto. One amusing result of the anti-trust legislation is that 
in Texas the agreement has to be made through the labour unions 
to which the insurance agents are affiliating themselves, thes 
labour unions being the only rate co-operative combinations 
recognised by the trust laws, 


Notes and News 


African banking results will, of course, be of special interest just now, 
and very well indeed have the banks come through the war period. The 
net profits of the Bank of Africa are reported to be £48,281, oF with the 
balance forward £63,294. The directors are distributing 75. 6d. pet 
share, placing £3,000 to the pension fund, and carrying forward £15: 
Further enterprise is shown by the opening of new branches at Philippolis 
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R. Colony) and Gwelo (Rhodesia). The dividend is at the same 
nate as at this time last year, but the position is rather better, and with 
the prospects, investors might do worse than turn to the best banking 
gares of South Africa. 

The Melbourne Metropolitan Board of Works 34 per cent. loan of 
30,000, which was offered locally at a minimum of 98 per cent., has 
heen applied for three times over, and allotted at an average of £99 Is. per 
cent. This is a decided triumph for the Colony, and a further proof that 
better terms are obtainable locally than by applying, in present circum- 

to the market here. 

Needless to say, readers of these columns will not want to be advised 

‘ast new colliery ventures floated on the top of the ‘‘boom.” There is 
sisolutely nothing to be said for the Cheadle Collieries Company, which is 
iguing 133,340 Shares. The present concern is a very small affair, and it 
jsupon an output of six or seven times that at present prevailing that the 
guectors base their figures. Prices then may be a very different thing. It 
is a waste-paper basket prospectus. Nor is there much to be said for the 
North Warwickshire Water Company, which belongs to a class of specu- 
igtive water enterprises which have been offered to the public during the 

few years. There is little or nothing to go upon in the way of figures, 
and the concern is a mere speculation. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 

ToopLEs.—(1) We believe that it is quite true that the offices are 
well let and that the financial position is as you state. It is possible also 
that the price of the shares will be put higher. But it is not a satisfactory 
group to which the concern belongs, and if you go into it, you should take 
advantage of any rise in prices. (2) There is practically no market in the 
West African shares you name. An attempt was made to make a market 
some time ago, but it failed. They call the shares par —} premium, but 
there are no dealings. It is decidedly speculative, and we do not alto- 
gether like the ** crowd” behind. 

J. T. W.—We regard the shares as a gamble only. In your 
position we should be inclined to hold for the general recovery some few 
months, and sell on the first favourable opportunity. We endorse the 
remarks in our unknown contemporary to which you refer. 

G. F. (Harrow). —We cannot undertake to estimate the value of the 
concern. It is not as though it were a well-proved mine. If you are 
speculating, your plan of selling at 4 would have been a good one. It is 
probable that in the long run the shares may stand still higher, but not 
watil the market settles down, which may not be for months to come. 


FROM DURBAN TO PEKIN 


(By Our Correspondent formerly in China) 


Durban: August 25 

Once more I am able to send you a short letter ; but this time 
not from the fighting line. I am bound for home in the next 
hospital ship. Since De Wet skipped us about six weeks ago the 
Natal Field Force, headed by General Buller, has pushed very 
much ahead. It can, indeed, now no longer be called the Natal 
Field Force, yet we like to be associated with the hard days of 
this spring. My own opinion is that De Wet has not always 
been at the places where he was supposed to have been, and this 
opinion is now generally shared by those who have been scouting 
with me. Meanwhile we are packing off plenty of prisoners from 
here for Ceylon. To-day my old friends the Gloucesters sailed 
with a large contingent, many of whom came from the Harrismith 
lot, and Oh ! how they gazed at the sea for the first time ! 

ltis marvellous to see how the supply department forward all 
the food stuffs for the front and lines of communication from 
here. Mountains of boxes and fodder are daily landed and 
forwarded by the trains, which stagger along the railway from 
Durban to Standerton and onwards. Every ounce of stuff con- 
sumed by man and beast comes either from home or Australia. 

A young trooper of the Horse Guards of the hospital ship has 
been telling me of the Mafeking night in London and how the 
doth is looked upon in England. Things have greatly altered 

When the fighting line was near at hand, Tommy was ¢he 
man. To-day he stands a very poor show of getting in edgeways 
‘oa bar for a drink when he comes down from the front, though 
People will stop him in the street and ask him for his regimental 

#g¢ Or curios—this latter business is becoming a gigantic perse- 
cution, This persecution is not always met with, but in many cases 
comes from a most detestable class—namely, those who sought 
the protection of relief committees instead of volunteering for the 

tas so many fine fellows have done. The Imperial Irregulars 
ops are about the finest cavalry in the field to-day. 

¢ are all hoping to see more stern rules inaugurated for the 
treatment and punishment of Boers, for we nearly all have had 
experiences of the result of our leniency. Durban is now 
“owded with refugees, people from the Rand who have taken a 
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holiday and once more returned to South Africa; and a strong 
contingent which has gathered from foreign parts and is now 
awaiting an opportunity to rush to the Eldorado. How they are 
all going to exist for the six or twelve months which will probably 
elapse before they can get to Johannesburg, is one of the questions 
which Durbanites will have to solve. Immigration in any case 
should be stopped at once. 

Naturally all Chinese news interests me, and I am so glad that 
the Japanese troops have done as I always said they would—when 
it came to the push. I watched them in ’94~’95, and, discounting 
the poor show made by the Chinese (for which there was ample 
excuse), never doubted that they would do well against a// comers. 
I hope I may be fit to return to the Far East to witness the 
inevitable fight between Japan and Russia. It will be interesting 
to see what show my savage friends from Hunan will make in 
Central China, and hardly less interesting will it be to see how my 
piratical friends from the Canton delta and West River, coupled 
with the returned emigrant class in the Kwangtung province, will 
act. The latter are well armed. From this time out the inland 
waters in China will be falling until February, and this important 
fact must be taken into consideration when we hear of men-2f-war 
patrols. Some readers of Ze Outlook will, perhaps, recall my 
letters written from Far Cathay within the past two years. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


— sbire 

AFTER a couple of months’ hard labour to amuse an endless suc- 
cession of guests, I decided last week to take a holiday and become 
a guest myself. It makes all the difference if you look at a thing 
from the point of view of the hostess or the guest, and I am sure 
an occasional change of position is necessary in order to excel in 
either role. Of course, I knew Carlton would flatly decline the 
Dalbiacs’ invitation for Doncaster, and as I had every intention of 
accepting it and taking him too, I sought refuge in a diplomacy 
which would have done credit to the Foreign Office, but which 
came quite naturally to me—as a woman. I began by announcing 
I had nothing to wear (not that there is anything novel in that 
remark—it is my usual unfortunate predicament), then I said the 
Dalbiacs were frightfully second-rate, that it was great cheek of 
them to ask us, that of course we would not go, and that I would 
write a very cool refusal, and let her see that we did not mean to 
be on such terms of intimacy with them. It was all very well 
going to their parties in town, but staying in their house was quite 
a different thing. Carlton applauded my good sense with the 
innocence of a child, but about an hour afterwards he came 
fidgetting round my boudoir, and after a good deal of beating 
about the bush, said: “ Oh, by the way, Dolly, don’t be too freezing 
to Mrs. Dalbiac ; she’s not half a bad sort. Of course, he’s an 
outsider ; but I am sure it was very kind of them to ask us, and 
though we can’t be bothered going, it’s no good rubbing them up.” 
“Very well, dear,” I replied meekly ; ‘but, of course, they w#// 
be offended at our refusing, and it will be a dreadful loss to us in 
town if they stop asking us to their parties, and old Dalbiac will 
never give you any more City tips. However, anything would be 
preferable to staying with them,” and I wrote a note of refusal, the 
wording of which Carlton, however, did not approve of. Two 
or three more efforts met with the same disapprobation, and 
about lunch-time I posted the original acceptance which I had 
written after breakfast. 

Now one of the few advantages to be derived from a title is 
that there are always a large number of houses open to you, where 
you can board and lodge free and the owners of which welcome 
you with open arms. Many Society women live half the year 
round on this class of the newly rich. It is not a custom, I think, 
highly to be commended; however it gives satisfaction to a 
large number of people, and as the benefit derived from it is 
mutual, neither party is really deserving of pity or blame. If the 
Dalbiacs liked having us and spending large sums on entertaining 
us and sundry other impecunious members of the Peerage, why 
should we decline to avail ourselves of the good time offered us ? 
Mr. Dalbiac was visibly uncomfortable in his new 16le of a York- 
shire squire, and I felt quite sympathetically sure that during his 
sumptuous dinners he was dimly longing for roast mutton in the 
back parlour at Manchester, which I felt sure was his true home. 
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Mrs. Dalbiac is a pretty, fluffy, little woman, the daughter of a 
country parson, who forced her into marrying at seventeen the 
stuffy old linendraper, who obviously adores and bores her. 

More men are to be seen at Doncaster than at any other race 
meeting, and the war has taught us that after all this so-called age 
of women is a very dull affair. For nothing can have exceeded 
the flatness of the past month, when nearly all the men left in 
England were unworthy of being exhibited as such. However, 
now that Mr. Kruger has packed his cash-box and booked his 
passage we are all looking forward to the return of our warriors. 

Yorkshire is emphatically the county, above all others, for cattle- 
shows, racing, and shooting, and Doncaster is the great event of 
the year. All the men flock in from the moors to see the Leger, 
and you hear the usual apocryphal stories of phenomenal drives 
even when the horses are going down to the post. The whole air 
of Yorkshire is redolent of sport, just as the Midlands are of 
hunting, and for a few days it is endurable ; after that it bores 
me. I like men to be sporting, but I also like to feel of more 
importance than a flock of grouse, and, unfortunately, the average 
Englishman, unless he is in love with a woman, thinks her of 
much less account. 

All the people one knows in town seemed to be crowded 
together on the steps behind Mr. Tattersall at the sale of 
yearlings, and every purchaser knew he must pay a long price. 
The bidding was as spirited as for the contest for an old master at 
Christie’s. Diamond Jubilee’s victory was, of course, a foregone 
conclusion, and we indulged in another of those loyal demonstra- 
tions which have become a regular feature of the Turf this year, 
and are the more genuine because the Prince’s horse invariably 
starts favourite. Butterscotch is said to be the principal manu- 
facture of Doncaster, but I think it ought also to claim the 
monopoly of the coldest mist I ever felt south of the Tweed. 
Fortunately at this season women generally dress with some 
regard to the climate, and coats and skirts were universal. The 
racing was very businesslike. Everybody, from politicians to 
engaged couples, studied the race cards, and the Anti-Betting 
League must have been in despair. Nobody enjoyed himself 
more than Carlton, who made a “ pot of money,” and said he was 
so glad he had insisted on my accepting the Dalbiacs’ invitation. 
I smiled. That is what all wives do who know how to manage 
their husbands, 


IN PASSING 


HERE are two Volunteer stories which bear out the Commander- 
in-Chief’s recommendation as to the necessity of mastering the 
simplest evolutions. At a recent review a young officer received 
the order to unlimber his guns in a given position. He dashed off 
with the greatest energy to obey, but whether his commands were 
misunderstood or he actually gave the wrong commands, he had 
the mortification of discovering at the end of the manceuvre that 
his battery of four guns was divided into two pairs facing each 
other. His equanimity was not restored when the inspecting 
officer galloped up and suavely remarked, “ Bravo, sir. I perceive 
you are now ready for the enemy whichever way he comes.” On 
another occasion an adjutant, the politest of men off the field, 
spurred up to a gunner who was distinguishing himself by incon- 
ceivable blunders over the most elementary movements, and 
bawled in the voice of ultimate exasperation, “ Ave you a bally 
fool, or only a common ass ?” 


IN THE COUNTING HOUSE 


From morn till night in black and white 
I tell my master’s tale ; 

From morn till night I sit and write 
Of purchase and of sale. 

I count a thousand pounds a day 
In silver and in gold— 

These are the colours grim and gay 
That my sick eyes behold. 


The purple on the mountainside, 
The grey across the sea, 

The gold that fills the fields with pride, 
The green along the lea, 

The silver gleam of tumbling stream, 
The blue of placid pool— 

These are the colours that I dream 
Upon the office stool. J. J. BELL. 
The new Royal yacht is, after all, to be used for the purpose for 

which she was designed, and the Duke of York will make his trip 
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to Australia in her. There is no more comfortable Royal 
afloat, for while she is so steady that children can play on her deck 
in ordinary weather without being instructed in the use of thei 
sea-legs, the engines are so isolated that the throbbing of th. 
machinery is inaudible in the Royal apartments. The yacht yij 
be provided with an escort of not fewer than four cruisers, none of 
which will have a higher speed than the new Victoria and Allen 
It is not improbable that the opportunity will be taken of pro. 
moting the Duke of York to the rank of rear-admiral, and giyj 
him the command of the flotilla. In any case his Royal Highness 
will be received in Australia as the sailor-prince of former 

but his dignity would be enhanced by affording him the pleasup 
of first carrying his flag into Australian waters. 


That is an old irony of the sailor who survived the battle ang 
the breeze and perils by land and on the deep, to die at last on 
shore like any landlubber. It is older by far than the death of 
Kempenfeldt, going down in his cabin in the Royal George in gil, 
water. Yet the battered commonplace gains a freshness and ap 
added poignancy for the generation which contemplates the end 
of Maurice Bourke. Here, if you like, was a man, mysteriously 
saved by Providence, with a view, you would say, to making some 
braver use of him. Captain Bourke was one of the picked men of 
the Navy, doing well in Egypt (as Assistant Director of Naval 
Intelligence) and in the Mediterranean. But he was more 
interesting by his misfortune. ‘ Twice,” he might have said with 
St. Paul, “twice was I shipwrecked,” and one occasion was the 
Victoria collision ; yet twice he came out scatheless, not in life 
only, but in reputation, That was the strange thing—nay, the 
thing without precedent, for the Navy (and Lord Methuen may 
thank his stars) is not as the Army. Courts-martial exonerated 
him, and not so long after the Vic/oria he was in command at 
Newfoundland. Opinions vary about his success in that station, 
or rather Colonial opinion (unfortunately) did not vary. Captain 
Bourke’s last billet was on shore at the Admiralty, under Mr, 
Goschen. He was a good fellow. 


Brother Dust, O, little brother, 
Blowing in the wind ! 

We will wander forth together— 
Leave me not behind ! 

We will seek the great earth mother 
Where she sits apart, 

We will clasp her knees, together 
Climb unto her heart. 


Brother Dust, O, little brother, 
Under rain and sun 

We had wandered long together ; 
Now, the journey done, 

Let us hasten to the mother, 
For the hour grows late, 

Hand in hand, we two together 
Through the open gate. 


Brother Dust, O, little brother, 
Will she know us when 
First we seek her heart together, 
Worn and breathless then ? 
Will she know, the mighty mother, 
As we sink to rest, 
We are children who, together, 
Nestled in her breast? 
Harriet F. Blodgett 


In Edinburgh, as on Tyneside, there has been a movemen 
lately in favour of the formation of a Highland Volunteer regr 
ment. For, strange to say,although London has a kilted regiment, 
the capital of Scotland has not. The scheme was highly populat, 
and about a thousand men gave their names as being willing ® 
join. More fortunate than the promoters of the Tyneside Scottish 
regiment, the promoters of the Edinburgh corps succeeded ® 
obtaining the sanction of the War Office. That was several weeks 
ago. But, alas and alack! up till now only some three hu 
men have enrolled in the “ Edinburgh Highland Voluntett 
Battalion.” This is accounted for partly by the fact that a number 
of those who gave in their names formerly belonged, as it tums 
out, to existing corps, and the military authorities refuse to allow 
transfers from other battalions to the kilted battalion. There® 
another reason, however. Men who enrol in the new corps have 
deposit a sum of ten shillings! Patriotism is all very well, and 
the kilt is a delightful and most attractive garment, but—hal@ 
sovereign! The world has changed since Volunteers paid 
their uniforms. 
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The Prince of Wales, besides being a keen votary of the Turf, 
has in turn tried every form of sport. He has twice at least taken 

in cricket matches, once at Sandringham, once for Abergeldie 
y. Balmoral. He tried lawn tennis on several occasions, but found 
he exercise rather vigorous. When at Oxford he played racquets, 
and is first-rate at billiards. Last year his partiality for croquet 
helped to make it the fashionable craze to which it has now 
attained. This year at Homburg he found golf a very useful 
addition to his cure, and usually played a round about 6 each 
evening. “ Though an indifferent player, the Prince is good at 

ing” ; and “his lack of skill in other parts of the game does 
not prevent him from being fond of it.” Which forms tidings of 
comfort and joy. 


Mention has been made of Mrs. Arthur Henniker’s new play. 
Mrs. Henniker has already essayed the drama in conjunction with 
Mr, Justin Huntly MacCarthy, and so much “ the reading public” 
know. What they do not know is that this joint piece is entitled 
«Jt Might Have Been,” and is about to be produced in America 
by Mr. Sothern. Mrs. Henniker might have added that the play 
in question, though quite as much the work of Mr. MacCarthy as 
her own, is nevertheless founded on one of her stories. So, by the 
way, is the piece whose hero is a General engaged in the South 
African war. And, indefatigable indeed, Mrs. Henniker is under- 
stood to have begun yet another play, also founded on one of her 
stories. The playwright’s is another business from the novelist’s, 
yet Mrs. Henniker knows the requisites for the kind of drama she 
isessaying. And her own dialogue in actual life is quite good 
enough for any play. By the way, Mrs. Henniker has been 
absurdly described as Lady Sybil Primrose’s aunt. Lady Sybil 
resembles Mrs. Henniker in some respects, yet Mrs. Henniker is 
not her aunt, but her sister Lady Crewe’s sister-in-law, which is no 
relationship at all. 


Sir Alfred Jephson was virtually the Augustus Harris of South 
Kensington. He triumphantly displayed his powers of organisa- 
tion at the Healtheries and Navaleries Exhibitions, but even his 
splendid enthusiasm failed to brighten the turgid torpor of the 
Imperial Institute. He had seen much service in the Navy, and 
never wearied people with accounts of his exploits. His wife had 
aperfect genius for society, and his own genial manners won him 
general popularity. Prolonged suffering wore down his constitu- 
tion; but, for all that, so imbued was he with the zest of life that 
no man could have more ardently enjoyed fifty-nine years of 
existence. 


There appears to be doubt in some quarters—one gentleman 
isso concerned about it that he has written to the Zimes—as to 
the ownership of the Roman oak-trunk drain-pipe recently found 
at Bishopsgate during excavations. There is an old Latin saw 
which lawyers sometimes roll out, and which answers the question. 
Itis: “Cujus est solum ejus est usque ad cwlum et ad inferos” : 
“He who owns the soil owns everything above it to heaven and 
beneath it to hell.” It belongs to the freeholder. The navvy who 
found it and offered to sell it for “a quid” was an opportunist. 


THE PENALTY OF FAME 


A lucky fellow was Rip Van Winkle : 
Undisturbed he was let to stay 

For twenty years on the Catskill Mountains, 
And never a dollar he had to pay. 


Now things have changed with the generations ; 
Whenever that glorious spot we seek, 
With only moderate accommodations, 
It costs us fifty dollars a week. 
New York Life. 


Captain W. H. May has had a six months’ extension of his 
command of the Naval Gunnery School at Portsmouth. When 
commander of the Royal yacht Oséorne, Captain May invented a 
Means whereby torpedoes discharged under water should not be 
deflected by the pressure of the sea, and from this have arisen the 
submerged torpedo and the virtual abandonment of the system of 
discharging Whiteheads from the deck. During the three years 

S been in command of the gunnery school, there have been 
‘greater advance in naval ordnance and more exacting experi- 
ments than in any previous decade, and he will remain at Ports- 
mouth only long enough to complete the tests that are now in 
Process of development. At the end of six months Rear-Admiral 
Jeffreys, the present Director of Naval Ordnance, will hoist his 

at sea, and Captain May will go to the Admiralty to take 
Supreme control of our naval ordnance. By that time there will 
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probably be a new Director of Naval Construction, and it is within 
the bounds of possibility that the undue proportion of displacement 
to gun power, which is now beginning to be recognised in the 
service, will be dealt with in a practical manner. 





Here is an extract from a letter written by an officer at the 
front : “ You would have firmly believed in the Darwinian theory 
of the origin of species if you had seen one of my Tommies and a 
Boer prisoner mutually removing minute visitors of the insect tribe 
exactly in the same way as the monkeys perform the like office for 
one another at the Zoo. The Boer in question was very like an 
orang-outang.” 


After the success of the fixture for Philip Need’s benefit at 
Lord’s, it is to be hoped that an annual match of the same holiday 
character will in future conclude each season at headquarters. 
The Executive of M.C.C. do not favour a September match because 
it keeps them longer at their post. It needed all the influence of 
Mr. V. E. Walker to organise the delightful Smokers v. Non- 
Smokers in 1884, when Bonnor showed how an Australian could 
punish Spofforth. In two subsequent tours the Colonials had a 
September match at Lord’s in brilliant weather and before 
thousands of spectators. However, this is possibly of no conse- 
quence in the eyes of the Executive, as the games have been 
invariably for benefits. Apart from the University and Public 
School matches, Gentlemen v. Players and Middlesex matches, the 
public now practically boycott Lord’s, where the resulting gate 
receipts are exactly proportionate to the class of teams put into the 
field, and the man in the crowd is too wise to be attracted. 
They do things better at the Oval, a phrase as unpopular at Lord’s 
as it is truthful. 


The departure of J. T. Hearne and Brockwell to fulfil their 
annual winter engagement with the Maharajah of Patiala does 
little credit to the foresight of their county executives. Both of 
these especially popular and most respectable professionals have 
been very “stale” at the end of the long season, and a winter’s 
rest, with 50s. or 6os. a week as remuneration from the wealth of 
the two county exchequers, would have been a profitable invest- 
ment for their success next year. Professionals cannot be blamed 
for making funds during the brief spel! of a prominent career, but 
to let them exhaust their strength in India is a grave error from the 
point of view of their counties. The most willing and obliging 
of men, these two will never spare themselves, and will get no 
proper rest before the prolonged strain of next season. All the 
Yorkshire professionals enjoy winter pay, and other executives 
ought to follow suit. The labourer is worthy of his hire, and unless 
his health is vigorous his play must lose zest and skill. 


Ranjitsinhji’s batting triumphs this season—and there can be 
no higher compliment—have brought him into comparison with 
W. G. in his prime. In point of figures the advantage is with the 
younger man. _ Ranji’s feat of scoring over 3,000 runs in 
thirty-five completed innings has never been approached. In 
1871 the champion played thirty-nine innings for 2,739, giving an 
average of 78. Taking into account the different conditions then 
prevailing, this seems the greater feat. Mr. A. J. Webbe, who 
played on Lord’s wickets in the seventies, thinks that as a basis of 
comparison with the present day old scores should be doubled, 
and this does not seem unfair. 


Another respect in which figures flatter one who least needs 
flattery is in the matter of total average. Since Ranjitsinhji entered 
first-class cricket he has played 297 innings (37 not outs) for 
14,702 runs and an average of 56. W. G. has played 1,320 innings 
(97 not outs) for 50,399 runs, with an average of 41. Abel’s 
results show 790 innings (52 not outs) for 25,849 runs, or an 
average of 35. Of course the Indian Prince has had a great 
advantage in starting so late in the day as 1893. It would be idle, 
however, to deny that his achievement is very remarkable. Even 
in the same period of time no one has approached it. But the 
mind sinks at the thought of what the W. G. of 1871 would have 
done upon modern wickets. 
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A BALLADE FOR AUTUMN 


We fields are yellow and woods are sere, 
When from the country we hasten in 

To the town with golf clubs and fishing gear, 
An empty purse and a sun-tanned skin ; 
When the early-morning frosts begin, 

And the East wind shrills like an angry shrew, 
We say, as the dead leaves circle and spin— 

‘‘ There is something nice about winter too.” 


There is rapture in the May morning clear, 
When the new leaves burst and each day we win 
A step towards the sweet of the year. 
But it speeds as swift as a javelin ; 
And when the summer grows spectre-thin, 
And the rains descend as they always do, 
We think in the city o’ mire and din— 
** There is something nice about winter too.” 


There is joy alike for the eye and ear 
In the crackling log, when, like harlequin, 
The shadows dance, and delight more dear 
In the notes of hautboy and violin, 
In the cobwebbed wine from the special bin, 
In the row of old books that are always new, 
In the Yuletide rally of kith and kin— 
Yes, there’s something nice about winter too. 


You may shake your head like a mandarin 
When the cold has frozen you through and through, 
When your fire-dogs greet you with friendly grin— 
Well, there’s something nice about winter too. 
R. K. Risk. 


MRS. GREEN 
VI 


**Dip anything else interesting happen while you were 
in the bus?” I asked Mrs. Green when talking over once 
again her London visit. 

‘*Honly a man as was drunk,” replied Mrs. Green 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Pleasant drunk, so to speak. Quite 
armless. A nice feller sober, I should say.” 

‘What did he do?” I inquired. 

**Nothin’,” said Mrs. Green, still lost in thought. 
*“‘°Twas what ’e said. ’E come along a-singin’ an’ a- 
wavin’ of ’is ’angkerchif, an’ the "bus-’opper ’e stop the 
*bus an’ ’elped ’im up, an’ there ’e stood a-’oldin’ on an’ a- 
Swayin’ an’ a-smilin’, mos’ ’appy. ‘ Any roo’ houtshi?’ ses 
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’e. ‘No, there ain't,’ ses the ’bus-’opper, for ’e see as 'ow 
’e couldn’t never get hup that there little ladder, ‘Tha, 
I'll come Aznshi,’ ses ’e, a-smilin’ more, ‘an’ sit 

me beauty, me butterfly,’ ses ’e, an’’e come in an’ set 
down by me side, me wearin’ me blue velvet an’ me brow, 
bewts.” 

** Weren’t you angry?” said J. 

**Hangry I was not,” replied Mrs. Green weightily, 
‘* which no more will you be, Miss, when you're as use’ to 
’em as 1 am. Many’s the time I thinks to meself, a-comiy’ 
acrostit in them little trac’s, ah, thinks I, King Solomo 
knowed what it was to be drunk, thinks I, when ’e adyige’ 
church-people to give a sorf’ hanswer to them as is h 
made wrath. Never rouse ’em, Miss, an’ thank ’Eving 
’earty if they don’ rouse theirselves.” 

‘** T’ll try to remember,” I replied. 

* Hall I ses to ’im was,” went on Mrs. Green, “‘ there's 
room for the two on us,’ ses I, a-smilin’ kind. ’E smile 
back, an’ so we set. Arter a while ’e come closer, go | 
moved meself to the hother side, still a-smilin’ Steady, 
But it went to ’is ’eart bitter. ‘I’m quite ’armlish,’ ses 
’e, a-weepin’. ‘I knows you har,’ ses I, a-soothin’ of 
‘im ; which ’armless ’e were, but ’ot, it bein’ a warm day 
Ah, 7 knowed ’ow to manidge the pore chap, which was 
more than could be said for them others as come hin 
presingtly.” 

** What did they do?” said I. 

‘* Firs’ there come a lot o’ wimming,” said Mrs. Green 
contemptuously, ‘‘ as noticed nothin’ wrong, an’ set their. 
selves keerless on the same side as’im. Precious soon 
they hall come a-skippin’ hover, some a-lookin’ shock’ an’ 
some a-lookin’ scare’, an’ a-murmurin’ sech sayin’s as 
‘ Disgoostin’, disgoostin’,’ which was the very thing to set 
‘im a-rampagin’, ’e bein’ as ’e was.” 

** How foolish,” said I. 

* Foolish it were,” said Mrs. Green, ‘‘ an’ so I tole 
’em. ‘You keep quiet an’ ’e’ll keep quiet,’ ses I. ‘It’s 
plain as you ’aven’t ’ad no dealin’s with drunkards,’ ses I, 
contemptuous-like, ‘or you wouldn’t hact so stoopid,’ ses 
I. So there we hall set, twelve on us a-packed tight 
along one side, an’ ’e a-smilin’ lonesome on the hother 
Presingtly one ole lady as was a-stiflin’ calls out. ‘Com 
ducter, conducter,’ calls she, a-knowin’ no better ; ‘con 
ducter,’ ses she, ‘can’t you turn this tipsy man hout?’ 
ses she. ‘’E ain’t a-doin’ you no ’arm, mem,’ ses the 
’bus-’opper ; which no more ’e wasn’t, an’ a shame it was 
to treat ’im so, an’ ’e a-weepin’ to ’ear ’er.” 

‘* But he oughtn’t to have been drunk,” said I. 

**If we hall on us never did nothin’ but what we 
hought, Miss,” said Mrs. Green with deep dignity, 
‘* where'd you go for a warnin’ to the young ?” 

I found no answer to this question, and Mrs. Green 
proceeded : 

‘« Presingtly hin there come a thin parson, an’ ’e st 
’isself down by the man, there bein’ no room for ’im to do 
hotherwise. ’E was a-wearin’ of one of them seamless 
wests up to ’is collar an’ down to ’is legs, a-made like 
Semuel in the Bible’s, honly hall black.” 

Mrs. Green paused. 

‘‘I hallways thinks,” she added thoughtfully, “’ow 
much better they’d look if they put a bit o’ colour about 
theirselves, like ’e did, or ’is mother for ’im, wimmuing 
always ’aving the bes’ tase, to be sure.” 

It took me a moment to disentangle this sentence. 

“‘It was Joseph’s coat that had the colour,” said |, 
doubtfully. 

‘* Then let ’em foller Joseph,” said Mrs, Green firmly, 
“as was a wirtuous young man enough, an’ not g° 
about a-lookin’ like rooks, when Gawd's made the W 
as good as a flower-garding. ’Owever, down’e set, # 
solemn as hanythink, an’ when ’e sees on a sudding 0¥ 
things was, ’e fixes ’is heyes hout o’ winder, an’ bake 
an’ stares as tight an’ as stiff as a stature, a-turnin red 
an’ a-turnin’ white, but a-takin’ no notice o’ nothin’. 

‘* Which it were enough to aggrawate a saint,” added 
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Mrs. Green, in a burst of irritation, *‘ let alone a man as’ad 
‘ad a drop too much,” 

“Did he get angry ?” I inquired. 

«“ Well might ’e ’a’ done so,” said Mrs. Green; ‘‘ but 
is ’eart was kin’! When ’e foun’ as ’ow the parson 
wouldn’t smile at ‘im, ’e growed sad-’earted, but ’e never 

mble’. .‘ Ah!’ ses ’e, ‘I'm ’armlish ef I’m pore,’ ses 
e; ‘but never minsh,’ ses ’e, ‘ up in ’Evingsh we'll be hall 
alike,’ ses ’e, mournful—not so clear-like, of course, but 
so’s we hall hunderstood. The parson, ’e sit a-gazin’ hout 
o winder, an’ a-tightenin’ of ’is pale face, an’ a-takin’ no 
notice. So the man, ’e shif’s along the seat till ’e reaches 
im—which it took ’im a long time—an’ ’e takes ’im kind 
ty the harm, an’ then ’e looks at hus a-settin’ hopposite, 
an’ e shakes ’is ’ead solemn. ‘Thin,’ ses ’e. ‘ Crooil, 
crooil thin,’ ses ’e, ‘pore chap!’ ses ’e, an’’e wep’ for 
pity. ‘You come along o’ me, pore begger !’ ses ’e to 
the parson, a-clappin’ of ’im sudding hon the back, ‘an’ 
['ll fin’ you a good livin’,’ ses ’e. An’ I felt that touched 
that I looks at the ceilin’, an’ I ses, ‘Ah,’ ses I, ‘there’s 
sinners as sets examples to saints,’ ses I, ‘black wests or 
no black wests,’ ses I.” 

“ What did the parson do?” I asked. 

“'Urried out, a-growin’ red,” said Mrs. Green, with 
meditative satisfaction, ‘‘an’ a-feelin’ of ’is fault. An’ 
there’s the sekon’ gong a-ringin’, Miss, which you'll be late 
if you don’ go.” 

I left her—her elbows on her knees—still lost in 
thoughtful contemplation of the scratching hens. 
CHRISTINA. 


TROUT AND THE BOY 


My earliest memories are of trout. I could not have been 
more than four years old when on a visit to my grand- 
father in the North Country I toddled down by his side 
past the labourers’ gardens, where the big gooseberries 
grew, through the dark mysterious wood where the bunnies 
rustled in the underwood and squirrels peeped shyly above, 
and on to the pretty stone bridge that crossed the Moss 
Burn. Here I was lifted up to look over. Just above the 
bridge and below the surface of the stream was the end of 
aline of drainage pipes from the Common, and at this 
outlet always lay a good pound trout. Except when there 
had been a heavy rain or the miller let out his dam a mile 
above (with many a timely flood he helped us when we 
tose to rods) that trout was always to be seen, gently 
fanning himself or lazily turning to suck in an instalment 
of his lengthy dinner. Grandfather said that the trout 
was there when he came to Buckshaw Farm forty years 
ago, and told me many wonderful tales about the trout 
palace within that commonplace doorway of four-inch 
Piping. 

When I was of age to run alone, and before that, when 
lcould dodge my guardians, I went down to the bridge. 
Below it was a deep pool where on summer days, when the 
fy was on, one saw golden flashes of trout, but the trout 
atthe pipe end charmed me most by lending himself to 
daily and endless observation. Through the lozenge- 
shaped openings in the bridge I would squeeze my head, 
at the daily increasing risk of leaving it there, and watch 
tis poundship lying. When I grew older and bolder I 
dimbed the parapet and flicked pebbles at him. These he 
Stnerally treated with the disdain which my marksman- 
ship merited, but when I got too good a range he would 
Vanish like a flash into his pipe, sending out after him 
% indignant cloud of sand and mud like smoke from a 
Cannon, 

la time I made friends with the village lads and lost 

‘a my grandfather’s knowledge of matters trouty. 

One summer evening, Mark Dodd, the carrier’s freckled, 
Weasel-faced little son, whose knowledge of woodcraft 
and fishcraft was a wonder to me, took me down to the 
idge to show me something. Mark had a long wand in 
hand and a length of brass wire in his pocket, both 
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harmless things in themselves; when he had cunningly 
joined them, slipped his noose over the trout’s tail and up 
to his shoulder, and then with a jerk landed him safely on 
the bank, their harmless character vanished. How he did 
flop to be sure! Mark gave him to me because he lived 
next door to Wullie, the keeper, who had a keen nose for 
the frying of a poached trout, so I wrapped him up in my 
handkerchief, put him up my back, and scuttled off home 
with a beating heart and a face which would have been a 
warrant for search if Wullie had met me. The trout was 
cooked for my supper, and well he looked in his oatmeal 
jacket, but when I realised that he was gone and that 
never more would I see him when I went to the bridge, 
appetite died to keep him company. 

From that wicked night dates my passion for catching 
trout—and my dislike to eating them. Next day I went 
down sadly to the bridge just to look at the place where 
he was wont to lie, and to my amazement saw lying in the 
self-same spot his plump and spotted double. So I was 
consoled, and when Mark served him the like trick and 
the same marvel was repeated, I came to the conclusion 
that the pipe was a family living, and that by removing 
the elders we were at least benefiting the younger 
branches. 

Below the bridge was the park, and in the park the 
castle. When ‘‘the quality” were there we dared not 
follow the burn, because the third Baron Mossburn with 
his fourth wife and his glossy brown wig used to crawl on 
two sticks up the path to the bridge. He did not go 
farther except in his yellow carriage, and he did not fish, 
nor could he well have done so in his thin shiny boots and 
his big fur overcoat with the braid on it. But when it was 
safe, we would run down to the deep pool under the 
beeches, crawl through the long grass after the manner of our 
old friend Sleuth the trapper, and cautiously look over the 
steep bank into the burn. Here for many years lived a huge 
old trout. There was no mistake about 42m and he could not 
have weighed less than four or five pounds. By the kindly 
aid of snag and stake he had broken the butler, who was a 
most reverend and stately person, and he had defied all 
the powers of the Captain, and the Captain had slain some 
scores of Russians in the Crimea. So he was left in peace, 
and every fisher went down to look at him, and sigh. 

Above the bridge was a land of pure delight, where the 
little burn ran through rich pastures. The deep pool under 
the bridge gradually shallowed to a rippling pebbly run 
some fifty yards long. When one walked up the bank the 
trout lying on the shallow would turn and fly for the deeps ; 
pounders, half-pounders and less, rushing like a flight of 
watery arrows, some, fearing to be late, diving into rat- 
holes and under sods by the way. Whata burn it was for 
trout! And well it might be. The whole bed of the 
stream was alive with myriads of tiny shrimpy things that 
spun round like catherine-wheels on our hands, and caddis- 
worms in wonderful travelling vans of their own design ; 
every stalk of grass and reed, every wattle of the bank or 
twig submerged was a home for countless juicy morsels. 

You dry-fly fishers, with your bottles of paraffin and 
your high-jerry-ho, who turn faint at the very sight of a 
worm, read no further. This is not for you. Yet, 
perchance, you go otter hunting, and when the poor 
bitch is caught and worried (she fought the harder, poor 
lady, because those babies of hers under the alders would 
be wanting their dinners) you throw up your hats. Were 
you not sorry when it was done? But here is sport as 
stirring as otter hunting, and who was ever sorry at the 
death of a trout but the man who might have caught him 
and did not ? 

Williamie Robertie and Jamesie John were two lads 
who lived at Clarefoot Farm, on the banks of the burn. 
Their fond mother, who had embroidered their names as 
aforesaid, was wont to repeat to her two prodigies verses 
with a moral aim, such as: 


“ William and James are two pretty names 
And they should be harmless as doves,” &c. 
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but so far as trout were concerned the pair were by no 
means harmless. 

They and I would watch Wullie away with his traps 
to another part of the estate and then to the water. 
When we approach the bank such trout as are lying in 
the open dive for their holds, leaving tell-tale puffs of sand 
and mud. Off with jackets and up with sleeves. I lie 
over the well-known sod which always holds a big one, 
and put both hands, about six inches apart, cautiously 
under; he is there, sure enough, but sees the danger 
before I can touch him, and flies, a long dark streak, up 
the pool. Williamie, marking from the bank, gives the 
view halloo which greets a whopper ; Jamesie turns him 
at the shallow, and down he rushes and into the long hole 
under the wall. This is too long for the arms of little 
lads, so we poke him out with a long stick; round the 
pool he goes, then under a sod below me. Before he can 
turn round I am at him and feel a slippery side. Very 
carefully, just touching him and no more, I get one hand 
to his head and the other to his tail, and when the right 
moment comes and I am sure of him, grasp him firmly up 
against the sod. I struggle up and toss him on to the 
bank, but Williamie says that he is not the big one, so 
down I go again. I can feel nothing ; but stop—here is a 
big rat hole in the soft bank. Williamie holds on to my 
legs ; I push my arm up the hole and just feel his mighty 
tail a-flapping. I can just touch it, and then I manage to 
get my hand just an inch further in, my shoulder now well 
under water, set the nails of thumb and middle finger into 
his tail and pull him gently out. How he flops about in 
the hole! My other hand is in waiting, and just as he 
comes to the mouth of the hole I grasp him and he is 
mine. Out he comes, a good pounder, and very hand- 
some when we have got the mud off him. 

I always carried the spoils back to the village. Perhaps 
Wullie thought the little town boy quite innocent, perhaps 
he winked at it, but we had all the excitement of running 
a contraband cargo. I well remember on the last day of 
one summer holiday hurrying home with the spoils of an 
afternoon tucked all round the loose serge jacket which 
was part of my kit as an A.B. of H.M.S. TZerror, and 
meeting Wullie at the four cross roads. Instinctively I 
clutched at the fish and hurried on. I must have looked 
ill; Wullie hailed me with ‘‘ What's the matter with thy 
belly, honey ?” but I took to my heels. 

Mossburn was Methodist to the core. Had not John 
Wesley preached under the old oak in the five-acre field 
and converted the whole village? And as no one ever left 
Mossburn who could help it the tradition was kept up. 
it was expected that when the Mossburn youth came to a 
certain age he should “get religion”; if he reached 
twenty-four without it he was prayed for, not always 
anonymously, at the prayer meeting. Williamie in course 
of time went away to the town and entered a shipping 
office. His mother told me that he was “serving his 
time to be a shipowner,” which suggested to my youthful 
mind that he would begin with a small rowing boat and 
end witha fleet of steamers. However, he got religion, 
and on the occasion of one of my annual arrivals at 
Buckshaw Farm I was told that he was coming home for 
a week’s holiday, and would deliver an address at the 
Sunday School on the morrow. 

Williamie’s subject was Prayer, and its advantages in 
times of doubt or sudden temptation, and a very good 
address it was, ending with a fine peroration in which he 
informed us that if we got religion and earnestly strove 
in the right way we might attain to ‘‘ giddy heights of 

usefulness.” He had tea with us, and was complimented 
by my grandfather on his address. 

Then we went for a short saunter up the burn. We 
reached the big hole in the wall which had defied our early 
efforts. A fine fellow of a trout lying out in the clear pool 

saw us and dived into the hole. 

Before I could say ‘‘ knife” Williamie had flung his coat 
into my arms and was over the bank ; there was a groping 
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and a grunting and then arose Williamie, his eyes spark. 
ling with the old light, and his waistcoat buttons amply 
decorated with mud, and threw me the trout on to th 
meadow; then he jumped up and looked at me. [ was 
laughing, and I fear had ‘‘ How about temptation ?” jp 
each eye, for Williamie looked at once crestfallen, He 
picked up the trout, still flapping gaily, and put it care. 
fully into the pool. ‘‘ Maybe you'll no tell your grand-da, 
Master Johnnie?” he remarked. H. J. R, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


INDIA’S FAMINE PROBLEM 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Your reviewer winds up his review of Mr. Romesh Chunde 
Dutt’s new work on Famines and Land Assessments in India 
with the following complacent remark : 


While the famines of India are awful and terrible calami. 
ties, they at least afford to the Indian Civil Service oppor. 
tunities of self-sacrificing labour and of noble effort that ar 
unequalled among the works of Governments throughout th 
world, 


Does the writer realise all that is meant by this remark, this 
weighing of a hideous famine (repeated on a large or small scale 
every year nearly) against the self-sacrificing devotion of members 
of the Indian Civil Service ; this glozing over and tacit belittling 
of the dreadful calamities which accompany and follow in the 
train of starvation? All this is implied in his sentence, though he 
may not have meant to imply so much, The worst of it is that 
some at least of your readers will use this complacency asa 
narcotic to lull them back to their normal unconsciousness 
{and even unconcern) of what is happening in India till 
they are rudely awakened—if they ever are awakened—by 
the full tale of this present famine. Naturally they will say: “Oh 
yes, the suffering may be very bad, but look at the opportunities 
given for self-sacrifice and devotion . . .” and so on; the whol 
illogical statement will be brought out again, and on that account 
they will pooh-pooh the horrors of which they hear. Does your 
reviewer realise, moreover, the general logical outcome of his 
statement? For example: the plague at Glasgow is a terrible 
menace. We must not let it spread ; for what would happen ifit 
were to reach London and her crowded slums? Such the general 
opinion. Then comes your reviewer on the scene: “ What does 
it matter? Let it come! Just see what a unique opportunity 
would be offered for self-sacrifice among the doctors and nurses’ 
In writing on the great New York dock fire would it have been a 
tasteful and proper thing to have said: “The sight of the mise 
able passengers at the port-holes was awful; but at least the 
German sailor had an opportunity of showing that he can keep 
cool head and make an effort to save the property of his 
company ”? 

If the spirit of your reviewer's comforting words were used it 
minimising our own difficulties instead of those of an Empitt 
four thousand miles away, our progress would be backward, not 
forward. When we at home experience such sore troubles # 
India is suffering, we do not sit down and admire our own sel 
devotion to suffering ; we put a stop to the troubles. 

The evils of famine can only be overcome by ascertaining tht 
causes to which they are due, and by combating them unflind- 
ingly, certainly not by burying our heads in the sands of emply 
sophistries which are as self-deluding as they are dangerous 
When the balance is struck and the account made out of the tem 
through which the famine-stricken have passed, will the advat 
tages due to us in the exhibition of the great self-sacrifice of a fer 
scores of collectors and other officials be aught but a feather 
weight against the load of dead and diseased, and the moral evils 
of the starvation which has stricken the people? To insinualé 

however innocently, that the loss of a million lives is but a fait 
price to pay for the exhibition of the bravery of a bh 
Englishmen is a grim joke, and an evil one, since it will 
the desire, which should spring up in the hearts of all, to overcom 
the Terror which has fallen on India. The ordinary man is® 
too willing to salve his conscience from its feeling of respons! 


by repeating such sophistries as that which your reviewer has ® 
unhappily, and, I feel sure, so unwittingly, employed. 
Wo. Diy. 


Valyevo, Bromley, Kent. 


P.S.—But perhaps, after all, your reviewer meant exactly wht! 
his words seem to convey. For I find in the Friend of fi 
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Calcutta, received since the above was written, a letter from the 
pishop of Calcutta to European Christians in India, in which 


Dr. Welldon says : 


Great and terrible as has been the tragedy of life in 
India during the famine, yet it has not been altogether without 
its blessings. 


“Blessings?” ‘To whom, and in what way? 


It has drawn Christians nearer together. It has made 
us think little, for the Zime, of our speculative differences. . . . 
Yet, again, the suffering in India has, I think, drawn the non- 
Christian nearer to Christ. 


In effect, to cause European Christians to display ordinary 
charity—“ for the time ” only, mark—towards each other’s “specula- 
tive differences,” and to “ draw the non-Christians nearer to Christ,” 
the hideous suffering of an Indian famine is to be considered one 
of the means devised by the All-Loving Father of Mankind! To 
me this impiety, to say nothing of the complacent conceit, is shock- 
ing. The terrible calamities of the Indian people—(those awful 
scenes of cholera in the relief camps, for example ; or, again, the 
grievous torments in ten million homes where, the price of food 
being very high, there is not enough, month in and month 
out, for adults or children to eat)—being spoken of as “ bless- 
ings” designed by God to make Christians what, in any 
circumstances, they ought to be, and that only temporarily, 
istoo deep and too vast for adequate comment or even imagina- 
tion! In the famine chapters of the Old Testament (and 
there are some striking chapters), and in the hunger stories of the 
New Testament, there is no exploiting of suffering to provide 
“blessings” to non-affected Yahvists or Christians. As I view 
these remarks it is to the lasting shame of this generation that the 
literary man and the bishop can regard as they do such terrible 
scenes—the one condoning the most terrible of sufferings because 
they develop altruism, and the other finding these sufferings in 
the order of Divine Providence because they afford to non-famine- 
stricken Christians temporary “ blessings.” And, finally, as I am 
compelled to believe (after residence in India and special study of 
famine conditions), these famines, which call forth self-sacrifice 
and bring “ blessings” from on High, are the direct consequence 
of our mode of rule. The famines are largely of our own creation. 
Had we in India been as effective in action as we are abounding 
in good intentions there need not have been, there would not have 
been, any famines in India. Even now they can be stopped. 
But stopped they never will be while reviewers hypnotise us as to 
our responsibility by drawing moving pictures of British self- 
sacrifice (true every one of them, but not to the point) and 
Anglican bishops discern “blessings” (the “blessings” being the 
commonest of Christian virtues) in the most cruel of human 
miseries, W. D. 


[We print our correspondent’s letter because English public 
opinion cannot be too often reminded of its responsibilities in the 
matter of India’s economic position. But Mr. Digby’s interpreta- 
tion of the sentence he quotes from the review is hardly exact. To 
say, for example, that a great fire affords opportunity of heroism to 

firemen is not to adopt a “complacent attitude” towards fires, 
or to disregard the necessity of an efficient fire brigade. The 
plendid devotion of the Indian Civil Service deserves a tribute 
of praise, and that tribute was paid in the review. In the earlier 
part of the review the terrible importance of the famine pro- 
bem from the Imperial point of view was expressly urged.—ED. | 


MASTERS IN GIRLS’ 
Tothe Editor of Tux. OuTLOoK 


Iwas delighted to see in Zhe Outlook “High School 
Mistress’s ” admirable plea for the introduction of masters into 
til’ schools. She showed with excellent clearness the valuable 

efits that would accrue to the mistresses from association with 

whose outlook upon life is often wider and more virile. I 
thould like, however, to suggest that both pupils and masters 
Would gain in an equal ratio by such an arrangement. As regards 
the pupil, the influence of both men and women is necessary to 

"complete development of character ; and the human point of 
new, not the masculine or feminine point of view, is of importance 
M education. As regards the master, he could not fail to 

ve good from the genuine earnestness and quick sympathy 

tare common to most women, from the keen enthusiasm and 
shness of outlook that belong to some. 

Women as a whole certainly do not lack humour, but women 
‘achers as a body do ; and a sense of humour means a sense of 
Mportion, which is the supreme antidote to over-conscientious- 
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ness. Women’s work would gain in every way by being taken a 
little less seriously ; while a little more seriousness in the case of 


the men would probably do no great harm. Ex-TEACHER. 
Croydon. 


To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


A word or two about my own school may interest your readers. 
It is a girls’ school kept by a master—namely, myself—that is to 
say, it is practically a girls’ school, for out of forty pupils (ages 
from six to sixteen) we have only ten boys. We have no difficulties 
worth speaking of. Necessity made the school what it is. My 
wife taught girls and I boys on the same premises. All were day 
pupils. Then boarders came. Asa result my wife had to direct 
her energies to the domestic side of the establishment, and all the 
teaching fell upon me. We erected a new schoolroom, and for 
six or seven years the school has been conducted in this way. 1 
am assisted in the same room by a governess and two pupil- 
governesses. The children like the arrangement; the parents 
like it ; we like it ourselves, and are indeed a very happy family. 
I myself prefer teaching girls; for boys in the country are, as a 
rule, cloddish. It is quite hopeless here to try to prepare boys 
for examinations ; but we put the girls through the Trinity College 
Music Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge Locals with 
ease. Still, of course, we do our best with whatever material is 
offered us. I believe if other private schoolmasters would follow 
my example they would get good results, especially in country 
towns where it is difficult to keep going a school for boys only or 
a school for girls only. We teach the boys and the girls together, 
and make no difference whatever, except, of course, that the boys 
do not sew. Mixed schools are good. The boys working with 
the girls lose their uncouthness and, I may add, silly shyness (for 
there is no boy so shy as your bluff country farmer’s son), and the 
girls part with some of their finicking ways. 

Cowper School, Olney, Bucks. THOMAS WRIGHT. 


SCHOOLMASTERS 
To the Editor of THe OuTLooKx 


IN GREECE 


You have been saying a good deal about schoolmasters’ in- 
security of tenure, and there is good ground for complaint ; but 
one horror English schoolmasters are spared. They need not fear 
a change of government, as their brethren in Greece have until 
lately feared it. In Greece the schoolmasters are civil servants ; 
and if a deputy chose, he could put a friend or supporter into the 
school of his constituency. Now it was a Greek who first told us 
that two bodies cannot occupy the same space ; and if the deputy’s 
friend is put in, the previous holder is naturally put out. Things 
are moving, however, even in Greece, and I am glad to say that a 
new law now makes it impossible to perpetrate a job of this sort. 

Athens. ENGLISH VISITOR. 


THE CAVALRY AND THE FUTURE 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


An “ Officer lately in South Africa” comments on this subject 
in Zhe Outlook of September 15. The breakdown of the British 
cavalry, dating from the very commencement of operations in 
South Africa, has been essentially the sensational incident of the 
whole campaign, for it was entirely unexpected ; it could not have 
been foreseen and remains at present quite inexplicable. The 
exceptional weight carried on our horses’ backs is suggested as the 
prime cause, and more wheeled transport has been proposed as a 
solution of the difficulty. That much might be done to improve 
the mobility of our cavalry in such a country as the “ Free State” 
may be readily believed, and I am convinced that with the 
materials now at our disposal the actual weight carried on the 
horse might easily be reduced at least 20 per cent. ; but the point to 
be determined really is : Why have our cavalry failed to do as well 
in the present campaign as they have done on previous occasions 
under similar weights and often far more arduous conditions ? 

A Times’ correspondent in fixing “twenty miles a day, even 
thirty,” with a gallop and charge at the end of it, asa high demand 
on the endurance of a trained cavalry horse, seems to us but super- 
ficially acquainted with what horses can do in the hands of com- 
petent squadron commanders, and certainly possesses but little 
acquaintance with the actual details of “the honours won by the 
British horse” to which he refers. In recent years we know 
very well what Sir George Luck would have thought of British 
cavalry regiments which failed to cover fifty miles a day for a week 
on end if necessary, and even more. 

It may be objected that marches of this duration are only made 
in peace-time, and India is a different climate ; but the reply is that 
India is generally reported to be a far worse climate, and that to 
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the horse it is all the same whether he has to carry eighteen stone 
for ten hours a day in peace or war. Before the South African 
campaign we were all led to believe by the men who had been 
there that the veld was an ideal country for cavalry work, better 
by far than Natal or Zululand. Yet we had horses out in the two 
latter regions for a couple of years without anything approaching 
the heavy percentage of losses that have recently been endured. 

The same correspondent blames the supply department and 
apparently with just reason ; 6 lbs. of oats and 4 lbs. of hay is 
distinctly an insufficient ration for English horses, if not supple- 
mented by grass; but horses have had to go equally short in 
hundreds of other campaigns and have survived without serious 
suffering. We were told that the grass on the veld was the best 
and most nutritious fodder to be found anywhere, and if our horses 
could not thrive on it, it might have been expected that the Walers 
certainly would ; but they seem to have fared no better than the 
others—indeed, they seem in some instances to have done worse 
than the English horses. 

The inevitable conclusion, it seems to me, must be that the 
fault lies primarily in the horses themselves. We have bred for 
speed and size, and not for hardy endurance ; and the problem 
for us now to solve is how, in face of the persistent disinclination 
of our home and Indian Governments to meddle with breeding 
establishments at all, to make it worth the while of private 
individuals to breed for military purposes primarily, in the 
Colonies, in India, and at home. If the remount buyers could 
agree to fix on the stamp of horse required, in view of the work to 
be done, and then adhere to it, I have no doubt that in the 
Cape, Australia, India, and Canada, the business of horse-breeding 
could be made most remunerative. EQUESTRIAN. 


AN AFRICAN APPRECIATION OF LADY 
SENDALL 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


A void has been created at the “ Viceregal Palace” of the colony 
of British Guiana through the departure from Georgetown of Lady 
Sendall, wife of His Excellency Sir Walter J. Sendall, G.C.M.G., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 

My principal desire in penning these lines is to attempt to 
acknowledge, in the most public manner, the very excellent dis- 
position of Lady Sendall, a trait of character which is to be found 
in all the British nobilities, and which always secures in return for 
its fortunate possessor affection from one and all, such as is not 
otherwise deserved. 

As a member of the African race, and one who has had the 
distinguished honour and privilege of a conversation with Lady 
Sendall, I have been able to observe that her ladyship recognises, 
like the noble Earl Curzon, the present Viceroy of Her Majesty’s 
indian Empire, “that the best way for achieving success in the 
ruling of subject races is to ¢reat them as men.” 

For the first time in the history of the colony, we found her in 
1899 promoting a “needlework competition” among the scholars 
of the Government Primary Schools, and for which valuable 
medals and certificates of merit were awarded ; and to crown itall, 
Lady Sendall was so good and well-disposed to have asked the 
winners of the prizes to attend at Government House for them with 
the principals of the various schools. The teachers and scholars 
are composed chiefly of people of the African race. Lady Sendall 
has also shown interest in the work of the “ Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children,” and, while on a visit in one of the 
counties of the colony, honoured by her presence a performance 
promoted by the Essequibo Tonic Sol-fa Club, the members of 
which are people of African origin. 

Under the auspices of the Victoria-Belfield Agricultural Society 
(of which His Excellency Sir Walter Sendall, G.C.M.G., is patron), 
an exhibition has now been an establishment for the past three 
years. In the operations of the Society’s affairs, Lady Sendall has 
always shown as lively an interest as the Governor himself, and 
the prize lists contain special prizes by their Excellencies. 

Last, but not least, there is a ladies’ branch of the Auxiliary to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, cf which Lady Sendall is 
patron. 


I feel certain that the prayer of all is that “ May the God of 


Heaven preserve good Lady Sendall and restore her to her usual 
health, so that, being thereby permitted to return to the colony, 
her ladyship may be enabled to do so with renewed vigour to con- 
tinue on the good work with the same zealousness as has been 
ber wont.” J. A. BARBOUR JAMES, 
Victoria-Belfield, British Guiana, A fro-Guianese. 
August 16, 1900. 


[Want of space compels us to curtail the above letter. 


The Outlook — 


It is an 
interesting tribute from a member of the African race; but the 
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question arises as one reads, Is it so unusual a thing for the wife of 
the Governor of a British Colony to show this personal interest jg 
and sympathy with the African subjects of the Queen? For the 
sake of British rule we trust not.—ED.] 


A CABLE POEM 
To the Editor of THE OvrLooKx 


“The Professor at the Breakfast Table” made one of th 
earliest poetic contributions to the great potential department of 
ocean-cable literature. The De Sauty referred to in the verses 
below was a well-known electrician present at the laying of the 
Atlantic Cable in 1858. The Professor assures us that his 
“Electro-chemical Eclogue,” by the aid of a Latin tutor anda 
professor of chemistry, will be found intelligible to the educated 
classes. The following extract from the “ Eclogue” may he 
understood without assistance. J. R 


[ EXTRACT. ] 


When the charge galvanic tingled through the cable, 
At the polar focus of the wire electric 

Suddenly appeared a white-faced man among us : 
Called himself “DE Sauty.” 


As the small opossum, held in pouch maternal, 

Grasps the nutrient organ, whence the term mammalia, 
So the unknown stranger held the wire electric, 
Sucking in the current. 


When the current strengthened, bloomed the _pale-faced 
stranger— 

Took no drink nor victual, yet grew fat and rosy— 

And, from time to time, in sharp articulation, 

Said,“ Ad/ right / Der Sauty.” 


From the lonely station passed the utterance, spreading 
Through the pines and hemlocks to the groves of steeples, 
Till the land was filled with loud reverberations 

Of “ All right! De Sauty.” 

When the current slackened, drooped the mystic stranger, 
Faded, faded, faded, as the stream grew weaker, 

Wasted to a shadow, with a hartshorn odour 

Of disintegration. 


Drops of deliquescence glistened on his forehead, 
Whitened round his feet the dust of efflorescence, 
Till one Monday morning, when the flow suspended, 
There was no De Sauty, 


Nothing but a cloud of elements organic, 

C.O.H.N. Ferrum, Chor. Flu. Sil. Potassa, 

Calc. Sod. Phosph. Mag., Sulphur, Mang. (?) Alumina. () 
Cuprum (?), 

Such as man is made of. 


Born of stream galvanic, with it he had perished ! 
There is no De Sauty, now there is no current ! 
Give us a new cable, then again we'll hear his 
Cry, “ Adl right! DE Sauty.” 


RICHARD DAFT AND GEORGE PARR 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLooKk 


In one of your recent issues you give a little information ” 
the late Mr. R. Daft being a relation of the late Geo. Parr. As# 
son of one of G. P.’s sisters, born in Radcliffe-on-Trent, where al 
the Butlers—such good all-round sportsmen—lived (they, too, wert 
his nephews), I never before heard of the above relationship 
Can you tell me how he was related? 

As a boy I dozens of times carried cartridges for my late unde 
when shooting on Earl Chesterfield'’s Bingham and Shelford 
estate, and as an all-round shot I never saw his equal. He practi 
cally never missed anything within shot. I remember his bringitg 
down a cock pheasant on the extreme right of some eight ort 
guns who had all missed, and each gun shouted, “Good shd 
Parr!” Surely I should have heard a word of this relationship # 
all the years I went out with him. SaM BELL 

Sleaford. 


| My authority for stating that the late Mr. Daft was a relatidt 
of George Parr was himself. He told me so several times, bat 
merely talked of him as his cousin. He had the greatest col 
tempt for all the Parrs and Butlers, especially after his finan™ 
affairs became involved. I may add that the same statement 5 
quite common to all cricket-books, and is (I believe) in Daft’s om 
work.— YOUR CONTRIBUTOR. ] 
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THE NOVEL AND THE PUBLIC, 


MORE ESPECIALLY THE PUBLISHER AND THE 
CRITIC 


yz. Joun Murray has told us that in his Opinion more 
yorthless fiction is published now than thirty years ago. 
Messrs. Kegan Paul believe there is an immense amount 
of tenth-rate fiction tossing about; Mr. Long says that 
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bh fiction ‘‘exhibits deterioration,” and Mr. John Macqueen 
= declares that ‘‘many novels nowadays published are 
‘the nbbish.” It is true that Mr. Grant Richards does not 
his consider that fiction has gone back ; Mr. Heinemann talks 
nd a interestingly round the subject, but withholds that definite 
ated inion which would have come with authority from him ; 
y be aad Mr. Arthur W. Collins (of Messrs. Greening) also 
. maintains a discreet reticence. However, the opinion of the 
majority of the publishers whom we consulted is that the 
average quality of the novel has gone back. What have 
been the causes of this, and is there any remedy? We 
propose to discuss these points. A finger may, we believe, 
be laid on two causes, and if no absolute remedy can be 
prescribed there are, at any rate, salutary measures open 
for consideration. 

We may take it as one of the most obvious of facts 
that there is a large body of writers now thrust to the 
fore to supply the needs of an immense and fundamentally 

faced illiterate public (we apologise to the public) with master- 

pieces after its own heart. It is perfectly right that the 

gallery should have its own likes and dislikes in the case 

of books, as in that of the theatre or the music-hall. Its 

likes and dislikes in these matters cannot be dictated, and 

; oily doctrinaire people think of trying to dictate them. 

les, That popular masterpieces figure so prominently and 

extensively is of course immediately due to the agency of 

publishers and editors; but that is a mere accident. 

yer, “The Reader,” in our last number, seemed to expect 

that there should be a suspension of laws of nature— 

we suppose that demand and supply are such—in the 

world of publishing, but this hardly appears scientific. 

Who is a publisher (it has been asked with respect), that he 

should be called on to be superior to the inevitable ?—to 

those conditions which control his fellow men? He may, 

and in most cases does, claim that he exists to supply the 

public with something it wants. If it does not want what 

] the publisher supplies, the public does not buy it, and his 

min. () BF eistence becomes vain; he might as well not be a 

publisher at all. This is the frankly commercial view. 

But is it altogether correct? Tradition, at any rate, 

is against it; it does not square with the famous 

anals of such houses as Blackwood, Murray, and 

Macmillan. Wedo not, as a matter of fact, regard the 

publisher as a mere counterman. The character of his 

business is special, and carries with it responsibilities 

R different from those of other businesses. The notorious 

ase of Mr. Vizetelly proved many things into which 

ration ® His no concern of ours to enter here; but at any 

rr, Ast 9 tte it proved that in the public estimate a publisher did 

whereal Hf tt stand as a mere irresponsible manufacturer of books. 

too, we* Hf Ifthe market is now flooded with bad fiction, it is more 

ationship the author and public who are responsible. If not 

late uncle «tually the equivalent of a First Cause in the matter, 

Shelford @ “Yertheless the publisher certainly comes in. He un- 

Je prac doubtedly has special responsibilities to the public which 

; bringilg t‘annot wriggle out of, and when the responsibility for 

ght or te Present state of our fiction is asked for, that of the 
300d sho Publisher must not be left out. 

ionship® However, granting the patent fact that a specialty is 

BELL made of the exploitation of inferior fiction, we have 

_ go merto take into account that the tastes and predilec- 

a relatiot tons of the public for which this fiction is provided are 

times, bt Bf felting to be taken so very solemnly ; that the gallery, in 

a Manner it is now backed up, is itself taking the wind 

iS — wt of the sails of the doctrinaire ; is itself, in effect, 

Dafts on fulting on the airs of the reformer and showing us the 





"Y we should go, What we have now to face is, in 
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fact, the authority of a new and overmastering literary 
dictatorship ; at any rate, present tendencies point that 
way. That sagacious editors and publishers should do 
their best to ‘‘boom” the popular literary merchandise 
they put upon the market is only to be expected from men 


of sound business enterprise. But success has some awe- 
compelling quality ; however inglorious, people are apt 
to knuckle under to it, and the success that consists in 
the sale of 50,000 copies of a volume of rubbish is showing 
signs of having appalling effects in quarters where 
we look for better things. One popular journal with 
literary pretensions only struck its note when it said a 
short while ago, if jocularly, yet with conviction, that ‘it 
is not now a question whether you have read some book 
which is the equivalent of ‘Past and Present’ or of 
‘ Essays in Criticism’; it is momentous that you should 
know all about Captain Kettle and Dr. Nikola.” Such 
counsels of culture are only what we all nowadays have 
been led to expect from various quarters. War being much 
to the front, this subject attracts several illustrious popular 
novelists; and when a great London daily newspaper 
devotes a couple or so of its columns to reporting, as of 
matters of national concern, the views of three or four of 
these gentlemen on the art and mystery of ‘‘ writing up” 
war into stories, we are not surprised, for we are always 
prepared to concede much to our daily newspaper, and 
are quite willing to let it go on thinking that story-writing 
is a mere matter of ‘‘ writing up.” We are not prepared 
to make the same concessions all round; yet the attitude 
of concession is being more and more adopted. ‘‘ Booms” 
are being confounded with literary achievement, market- 
able commodities with literature, and the result is that 
Dr. Kettle and Captain Nikola (or whatever may be the 
names of the very latest of these seductive heroes) are 
being placed on pedestals where they have by no 
means any right to be. Miss Marie Corelli has already 
pocketed £6,000 out of her last novel; at least this 
has been bruited in print, and we read the fact with 
literary awe and stupefaction. Six thousand pounds ster- 
ling! What a tremendous work ‘‘ The Master Christian” 
must be! 

‘* Booming,” that peculiarly modern invention with its 
curious methods both direct and indirect, has much to 
answer for in regard to popular tastes in reading matter. 
But the ‘‘boom” is only a prominent symptom in a 
generally wrong condition of things. For the democratisa- 
tion of letters (and that, to use a big word, is what we have 
now reached) has involved a democratisation of criticism. 
We attach a great sanctity to the weighing of the scales, 
we figure Justice in her impartiality as blind, and, in a 
certain ideal aspect, criticism is a public weighing of the 
scales, a public administration of impartial justice. But 
the scales are now, as it were, so often deflected, the beam 
turned by make-weights that have no right to be there. 
The genial exercise which is called log-rolling is only an 
instance of an amiable weakness that has its roots in 
human kindness, in a fellow-feeling; it is only natural 
that one who happens to be called to pass an act of public 
judgment on the performance of a friend should be lenient ; 
and, if the performance be that of an enemy, especially if 
one to be conciliated, there may be an even greater reason 
for leniency. We cannot in fact expect that con- 
duct in the sphere of criticism should be more ideal than 
people’s conduct in other directions. And, leaving the 
trifling personal motives out of count, we cannot expect 
an ideal impartiality in criticism, for critics, like poets and 
other people, are born not made ; each will take his own 
particular flight ; we cannot annihilate the tendencies of 
temperament, the personal equation. But now that those 
who fill the offices of criticism are as plentiful as plums, 
the higher and better sort of criticism, the influence of 
which is gradual and slow, is more and more crowded 
out. 

It is a mere detail that the critic, as a showman of 
ideas, should at odd times be brilliant at the expense of 
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his subject. Criticism is bound to conduct its business 
attractively, especially, as is now the case, when it has 
become so largely a trade or profession; but the main 
point is that as a trade or profession it becomes subject to 
outside influences. There are great numbers of innocent 
people who believe that the critic says what he thinks, 
but in what trade or profession is such candour common? 
And as a trade or profession criticism has come more and 
more to consider vested interests, to consider its market, 
to adopt that course which will best enable it to pay its 
way. There are the tones of particular organs to be con- 
sidered and written up to, the predilections of editors to 
be borne in mind, the degree of eminence of the publisher 
of the work under hand, the popular position of the writer ; 
in the routine of the day’s work all the host of such ex- 
traneous details, the mere matters of shop, in fact, which 
essentially have nothing to do with the point at issue, the 
criticism of the work, are attended to. Critical writing 
has, in fact, come to be a marketable commodity for which 
there is a demand, and we get the kind of critical writing 
which we like and for which we are willing to pay just as 
we get the sort of story-writing we like and for which we 
are willing to pay. It would be absurd to imagine that a 
great part of this writing is not quite honest, for, its point 
of view being essentially that of shop, it can express 
itself straightforwardly in the circumstances of shop. But 
the mass of pseudo-literature in fiction and what not 
which has arisen has, in a word, found a body of pseudo- 
criticism to back it up. And that is the pity and the 
mischief of it. 

By all this various writing, which passes for criticism, 
popular opinion is being led into a false position. Con- 
ceded to and flattered as it is, it is being set up as authori- 
tative in a place where it has no authority. The conces- 
sion to wrong standards, the encountering of these 
standards at every turn, must lead to the misdirection of 
countless good people who might otherwise be brought to 
know better; and another fatal outcome is the effect it 
must have to lower the tone and quality generally of 
creative work, to vulgarise its effort. Though always sure 
enough of its relatively small audience, the difficulties in 
the way of the higher creative work finding its place must 
be increased, for comparisons of what is regarded as suc- 
cess, of selling quality, cannot tell in its favour with those 
high priests, the editors and publishers, who decree what 
we shall read and what we shall not read. In letters, as 
in the larger life outside letters, there is an aristocracy, a 
middle class, and a lot of men in the street, and the lot 
of men in the street are just now very much in the 
ascendant. 

We have stated what we regard as some of the main 
causes of the deterioration of the novel. Stuff is now 
being rushed into book form by publishers which formerly 
would have had only an ephemeral serial existence, and 
for this the publisher is in the first instance accountable. 
If the publisher retorts that he publishes the kind of work 
for which he finds there is a demand, we ask if the tradi- 
tion of a literary standard, which once upon a time had 
sway with the publisher, has become for him a dead 
letter? If it has, then we raise the question of ethics. 
But we doubt that there is an inordinate demand for bad 
fiction ; we doubt that sanguinary proceedings in South 
Africa, or the exits and entrances of mysterious detectives 
who are surprisingly unable to see what lies before their 
nose, or vulgarised theology, dished up in story form— 
that these are what the public chiefly cares to read of in 
fiction. And even if the publisher (and who can believe 
it of him ?) remains inexorable, there is the critic. He at 
least can more resolutely stand to his guns. The ele- 
mentary distinctions between popular reading matter, the 
literature of entertainment, and literature, are worth pre- 
serving, despite the wide-spreading conviction to the 
contrary. If the average quality of the novel is to be 
raised, it is especially through the agency of a less sub- 
servient criticism. 
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A PIONEER IN SIAM 


“Surveying and Exploring in Siam.” By James McCarthy, 
F.R.G.S. London: Murray. 


IN Siam the surveyor has more to cope with than the pioneers ip 
any so-called semi-civilised country in Asia. As the waterways 
are the chief arteries of commerce, the natives are in a manner 
amphibious, having for their dwellings houseboats or wooden 
houses propped up by piles over the water's edge. So long as one 
keeps to the rivers transport is easy. But the country is withoy 
roads. Rough tracks between villages indicate the various 
opinions of individuals as to the most direct path ; these are oftey 
very divergent. Fever of a particularly virulent type is prevalent 
all over the country, and in the rainy season it carries off jts 
hundreds of victims. Of the original band of explorers, My, 
McCarthy, Director-General of the Siamese Government Su 

is the only survivor. Smiles died of fever while exploring in the 
Eastern provinces. Bush succumbed at Luang Prabang, a mer 
lad of twenty-one. Nai Tat, another faithful companion and 
assistant of the author, was foully murdered on the Burmese 
frontier. During the construction of the Korat Railway through 
the Dawng Pia Fai, or forest of the lord of fire, hundreds of 
Chinese labourers were buried. But even the Dawng P’ia Faijs 
not so deadly as the ruby and sapphire mines of Pailin, where no 
European has been able to live for any length of time, and the 
death-rate among the Burman coolies at the opening of the mings 
was over 75 percent. It was a pleasantry of a Siamese skipper 
of one of the vessels plying between Bangkok and Chantabun to 
ask his Burman passengers whither they were bound, and when 
they answered “To the sapphire mines,” he would wag his head 
sagely, and say, “ Friend, you will find it more expensive coming 
back.” There were no Wat and no priests at Pailin in those days, 
and the pious miners used to send their dead to Bangkok to 
ensure for them the proper funeral ceremonies. The fare for the 
living passenger was five ticals, for the corpse ten. It appears 
that Mr. McCarthy’s travels did not take him to Pailin, yet he was 
sufficiently victimised by malaria during his twelve years’ labour 
in the interior. “ Fever,” he writes, “had now established itself 
in my system and became my annual companion.” 

To add to the natural difficulties of the country, local officials 
are, as a rule, suspicious and obstructive, and in the more distant 
provinces Government control was until lately so little felt that 
the Government servant had no more privileges than the inde- 
pendent traveller. A satisfactory centralisation of the provinces 
is one of the main features in the civilising programme of Chulal- 
ongkorn : it is as much owing to the King’s reforms as to the 
heroic work of the pioneer surveyors that conditions are now % 
improved for the Siamese Survey Department. Travellers in 
India and Burma can form no idea of the transport difficulties 
that beset the official in Siam. The word conjures upa nightmare 
of maladies. Men have been known to die of transport. Even 
Mr. McCarthy, who is anything but querulous, admits that he was 
often “worried into a bad fever.” We gather from sundry 
references to misadventures that Mr. McCarthy met with as much 
opposition and obstruction as other travellers. But these “dit 
couraging experiences” did not deter him. “ The fascination of 
the King was too great,” he writes. Chulalongkorn seems 
exercise a strong influence on all Europeans that enter his service 
Certainly this record of exploration is the tribute of a loyal subjec. 
The King is everywhere spoken of with affection and respet 
There are no amusing allusions to national weaknesses or wilt 
cisms at the expense of Government, such as have enlivened mort 
pretentious volumes on the country. : 

Politics are not touched upon. In short, there is nothing 
discreditable and very little that is amusing. Mr. McCarthy 
maintains an honourable reticence. A book of travel that is neither 
humorous, adventurous, nor literary is not likely to obtain a large 
hearing, yet we cannot but admire the modest record of the pione®’ 
who connected Siam from west to east with the Indian triangult 
tion survey—with what labours and difficulties the Siamese explot 
alone knows. 

The author's notes furnish new information concerning i 
people, the legends, and the superstitions of the country thr 
which he passed ; but there is much ground that he did not covet. 
His book is remarkable, like other recent works on Siam, 
having no reference to Angkor Wat, that beautiful and mysteri0as 
relic of a vanished civilisation, which lies buried in the jungle 8 
the heart of the Eastern province of Siem Rep. Angkor has beet 
the goal of nearly every traveller in Indo-China. Lord Curso 
classes it with Babylon, Persepolis, and the Taj Mahal, among 
the grandest triumphs of architecture in Asia, 
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Mr. McCarthy’s mapis, without doubt, a great advance on any 
hitherto published. It comprises, on a scale of thirty miles to the 
inch, the peninsula from Mandalay to Singapore and eastward to 
the China Sea (Tongkin, Annam, and Cochin China being taken 
from the Pavie Mission maps). Comparing it with the last map 

plished by the Indian Government Survey, it will be seen that 
the author has filled in all the unexplored country to the west of 
the Menam, as well as the country south of the Sibsawng Pana. 
The Chantabun district seems to be a weak spot in all the maps of 
the country. In Mr. McCarthy’s we note the absence of the river 
at Pailin. The reviewer can vouch for its existence, as he has 
seen it. 


THE FINER SPIRIT 


“The Finer Spirit; and Other Poems.” 


By T. W. H. Crosland, 
London : At the Sign of the Unicorn. 


6d. net. 


Our only quarrel with the poem which gives a title to Mr. Cros- 
land’s pamphlet of verse is that, dealing with the same theme as 
that of Tennyson’s “Two Voices,” it is also written in the same 
stanza, and provokes a perilous comparison. Yet to say so is not 
to question Mr. Crosland’s originality, or to deny his authentic 
poetic gift. 
I saw the painted worlds go by, 

And wonder’d what great good could lie 
Beneath that dreadful pageantry. 


What lamp of excellent brimming light 
Hath kept the immemorial night, 
And watches on, in Time’s despite? 


What soul of saving sweetness lends 
The affable touch to things, and blends 
That which begins and that which ends ? 


Thus opens the philosophising and speculative poem, and the rest 
of it gives the various answers to those ancient questionings of the 
universe. The culminating answer is given by “She.” Here are 
her first words : 


She called to me across the flood 
Of finish’d years, “ Believe thy blood, 
Which runs a living faith in good? 


And here her last : 


Man that is nothing, yet divine, 
Sifting the creeds for some sure sign, 
Hath sureness in a look of mine! 


Browning’s answer, and in a sense Augustine’s : love the assurance 
of faith, the pledge of divinity, the guarantee of good, the “ implicit 
promise of immortality,” the explanation of beauty. 


I am the crimson of the rose,” 
The fair quick flame the crocus shows, 
The spice that with the blossom goes... . 


This is the secret meaning of “the old, invincible mysteries.” 
Mr. Crosland’s poem is starred with delicate felicities of phrase 
and rhythm. Each of the remaining shorter pieces has a note of 
some individual distinction. Mr. Crosland has even succeeded 
in addressing the Moon with a novelty of inspiration which must 
be deeply refreshing to that “pearly queen of dusk evenings.” 
More pleasing yet in its smiling, quaint simplicity is the tribute to 
“Audrey,” the good and unlearned, home-and-housekeeping wife 
ofthe brilliant “ Touchstone” : 


Touchstone, shaping a career, 
Shines at each exclusive house :— 
“ Such a clever man, my dear, 
Tied to—just ‘a country mouse’ ! 


“ Married ere he dreamed of ws, 
Ere he knew what gifts he had— 
Strange that Fate should yoke him thus, 
And very, very, very sad !” 


Touchstone (let them mark it well) 
When the social round is trod, 

Bored by dame and demoiselle— 
Goes home softly, praising God. 


This is but a little book of thirty-two pages, and it whets our 
‘petite for more ; Mr. Crosland of the cap and bells must not 
keep back Mr. Crosland of the clear and nobler lyric note. He 
itin him to give us no little of that heartening and illuminating 
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poetry, the making of which, as he declares, is the poet’s suffi- 
cient recompense for all disaster and dereliction : 





Though thou be broken, sere, and thrice 
Blasted by Fate, it shall suffice. 


“ A big book is a big evil,” said the wisdom of old Greece ; here 
is a little book of more than a little goodness; musical, inspirit- 
ing, and resolutely “ upon the side of the angels.” 


R.M.C. 


“Annals of Sandhurst.” By Major Mockler-Ferryman. 
Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


IT was inaugurated in March of 1802, the Royal Military College 
that is now our Sandhurst. Before that date there was indeed a 
Royal Military College, but it aimed at educating Army officers of 
fact, not of the future. The Duke of York was the founder, but 
the idea was Colonel Le Marchant’s, who was killed at Salamanca 
in 1812; and the design was to prepare the sons of meritorious 
officers (“either deceased or in straitened circumstances”) for 
their fathers’ profession. This idea survives in the Queen’s and 
Queen’s Indian cadetships, but by 1803 one hundred sons of 
noblemen and gentlemen were let in, so to say, as paying guests. 
In 1804 there were one hundred and ninety-nine cadets, dressed 
like French railway porters ; but by 1809 the establishment was 
three hundred and twenty, and three years later the transference 
of the College from Great Marlow to Sandhurst first brings the 
R.M.C. of early days into a plain affinity with that we know. 
Then began the new order of things, for “in place of the junior 
or cadets’ department being a mere appendage of the senior or 
staff officers’ department, the latter became a minor feature of the 
Royal Military College.” But it was not until 1821 that the 
senior department moved to Sandhurst, and even then its fifteen 
students lived apart from the cadets. Early cadets were fortunate 
with a fortune that 1900 comes nearer than any successor of 1813 
to parallel. For in the latter year those cadets who could not pass 
out of the College on touching the age limit were allowed to join 
the army in Spain. They went “as volunteers with the pay of an 
ensign,” and if they had been free pupils of the College they 
received a free kit. The course of study in early days Major Ferry- 
man sums up in the list of requirements by candidates for commis- 
sion :—“ Thorough knowledge of Euclid, Books 1-6 ; well versed in 
either classics, French, German, or history ; conversant with the 
first and third systems of Vauban ; proficient in military drawing ; 
general conduct unexceptionable.” After the Peninsular war and 
the waning of any terror of invasion the British Army, as we 
know, was at its lowest depths. There was a rage for economy in 
all matters military, and Sandhurst was starved and fell in popu- 
larity. The public and the Press became inimical, and presently 
entered the enemy and the avenger of all slackness in the shape of 
a Quarterly Reviewer—dreaded name !—who whipped the poor 
R.M.C. from 1846 to 1848. There was a Committee of the House 
of Commons, though not until after the Crimean war had enforced 
the arguments of the Quarterly ; but not much more good came 
of that inquiry than is usual. In 1859, however, came daylight, 
for the College was given over to the War Office and its tone be- 
came military. Gunnery drill with light six-pounders was now 
taught, and an instructor in fencing and gymnastics “ appointed” 
(it is rather awful to read) “for the first time.” The course 
became more practical and technical; cadets were supposed to 
have completed their general education before admission, and 
were only obliged to keep up their “ languages” and mathematics 
A cadet of 1864 describes the life at Sandhurst in his day : 


London ; 


We lived in a tunic, a belt, and a stock; wore our com- 
pany letter and an individual number on our forage caps, and 
were hunted all day by sergeants and gatekeepers, for I fear 
we were bold bad boys seldom out of mischief, the result of a 
system which expected nothing else. We dined in the 
middle of the day, ten at a table ; the corporal carved, first 
two slices into the gravy bowl for himself, then he helped the 
four seniors at his end, and passed the joint down to the 
“Johns,” as the juniors were called, to worry for it. The 
Johns did not get much on Thursdays, when it was invariably 
shoulder of mutton. The “ stickjaw” we took away for future 
attack, the time generally selected for this protracted enjoy- 
ment being when out surveying. There was a tuck-shop 
patronised by what the proprietor used to describe as three 
classes of cadets, viz. “ Those who came and eat and paid ; those 
who said they would pay ; those who came and eat and eat and 
eat, and never referred to the subject of payment.” During 


my last term a canteen was started in the basement where we 
could procure shandy-gaff and smoke openly. 
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In 1865 there were three hundred cadets, and there were as 
many in 1870 when the R.M.C. was closed on the abolishment 
of purchase. For several years Sandhurst was used for courses of 
instruction to young officers called from their regiment for the 
purpose. But the system did not answer, and February 1877 saw 
the R.M.C. restored to its proper use—the education of cadets, 
selected by competition instead of purchase, for future com- 
missions. The course of instruction was extended; the cadets 
were treated as men, not as ill-cared-for boys ; attention was given 
to physical training, riding, and so forth ; musketry became com- 
pulsory ; French and German were re-introduced (though not, we 
are sorry to Say, till 1897), and the rudiments of a military educa- 
tion provided for the Queen’s officers in embryo. 

Upon the value of that education there is more than one opinion. 
Foreign critics grin at it. But the trouble, we suspect, is less in the 
quantity and quality of instruction to be got at the R.M.C. than in the 
prevailing spirit of this country in things military. That spirit is 
reflected in the assiduity with which our officers evade the mark, 
if not the demands, of their profession ; in the mufti that they 
wear ; in the accumulation of chapters which Major Ferryman has 
devoted to the football, cricket, athletic sports, and even amateur 
theatricals of our budding Moltkes. A scientific soldier under- 
takes to chronicle the nursery of our military genius, and you find, 
say, eighty odd pages devoted to old cricket scores. It is magnifi- 
cent, but it is not war. When the Duke of Wellington made his 
famous saying about the Battle of Waterloo and the Eton playing- 
fields he did not realise that he was handicapping the military 
professors of a later day, when the study and the laboratory should 
count for rather more than the cricket pitch in making modern 
soldiers. We are sure that it is not the fault of Major Ferryman 
that he is not more technical, nor the fault of the R.M.C. itself 
that in 1900 the England “that Nelson left so great” should be 
a fair match in modern scientific warfare for any European Power 
of the size of—Belgium. “Tu t’as voulu, Georges Dandin”—the 
British Government and British public must pay the price of their 
indifference. 


A HERO OF SIXTY 
«‘ Senator North.” By Gertrude Atherton. London: Lane. 75. 6d. 


“ THE Man of Forty” we know as hero; but it has been left to 
Mrs. Atherton, the greatly daring, to give us a hero of sixty. This 
lady’s novel is strong work—and strong meat ; we rather “chortle” 
to think that the romance of a girl’s love for a married man of 
threescore years should have been published in that eminently 
respectable, nay “family,” organ the Weekly Times. Yet though 
to some of us the idea of such a passion is somehow deterrent, 
and though there are passages—and some of them not the least 
brilliant in the pages of a writer who is nothing if not clever— 
which will offend the taste of others, the behaviour of Miss Betty 
and her mature lover was as respectable as Printing House Square. 
The girl was beautiful and passionate, and her intelligence— Mrs. 
Atherton seems to like toemphasise this—forbade her any reverence 
for that poor creature the conventional morality ; the man, again, was 
eloquent and wise, but “ virile and sensual.” Yet no trouble came 
of it. Mr. North was as young at sixty as most men of thirty-five ; 
but he kept himself well in hand, and the lover was rewarded by 
the death of Mrs. North in good time. Some readers may wince 
at this dénouement, as others may protest against the perpetual 
inference that love profound has its physical necessities. But we 
repeat, and the great heart of the English public will hear it with 
relief, that “nothing happens.” For any practical outrage on 
morality, “Eric; or, Little by Little,” is not more circumspect 
than this story, strongly, brilliantly, and sometimes tenderly related, 
of these loves of threescore years and twenty-seven. 

But of Mrs. Atherton’s latest work this romance makes only a 
part. We should divide her fecund chapters into at least three 
several books. The love-story pursues its course in one; in 
another is one of the most powerful of all the written tragedies of 
“colour”; there are essays in description, very amusing and 
piquant, of the social side of American political society; and 
lastly there is the great American political novel. Of the first we 
have already spoken. As for the tragedy of the girl who conceals 
her touch of the tar-brush from the Southern gentleman, her 
husband, ’tis as good as the tale of the Rev. John Creedy. We 
could wish Mrs. Atherton would give this a better chance by 
publishing it separately as a short story. So are the sketches of 
political society lively and amusing. 

But it is the light upon the High Politics that interests us 
most. The Briton knows little enough about the political 
“racket” of his American cousins ; and if that little is not com- 
plimentary to the Republic of the West, Americans have only 
themselves to thank for it. The travelling American, proud of his 
country upon all other points, is commonly outspoken in con- 
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demnation of its politics, and a large and liberal acquaintance with 
well-bred Americans leaves the Londoner aghast, and clutch; 
the sorry conviction that, with exceptions relatively trifling, the 
gentlemen and gentlewomen of America will not touch the life 
political with a broomstick. Have not hundreds upon hundreds 
of cultivated men and women told him so? not counting the 
affected who emphasise their indifference by asking one 
for his edification, “Who 7s our President, by the way?” and 
assume a tragi-comic ignorance of what happens in Congress ang 
Senate. TZ/is sort of evidence the least judicial of us pro 
discounts ; but the other class—large, representative, refined, and 
cultivated—who tell us how much they envy us the type tha 
is abundant in these islands—commonplace it may be, by 
ardent, as becomes a race of volunteers in public service, and 
incorruptible—this class has left us ignorant and sceptical, 
Mrs. Atherton, because she has noticed, and perhaps s 
this attitude of mind among refined Americans who travel, has 
gone into the matter, and of her observations on the spot has 
given us a new picture of the American politician, at any rate of 
the American senator. ‘Well, anyhow, your Senate must be 
different from all this,” we have often protested to pessimistic 
American cousins predicting woe, and Mrs. Atherton answers at 
length, “‘ Yes, very different.” She drops us into a world wher 
politicians, as politicians, are actually under social ban ; a world more 
difficult of entry than any that survives elsewhere—the citadel of 
“the old Washingtonians.” Hither comes Mrs. Atherton’s 
heroine, herself of this exclusive world, and on the first page we 
find her mother dubious about receiving the daughter of a great 
English house, because “we shall also have to receive her 
dreadful husband,” an American senator. The young woman was 
more liberal, chiefly because she was bored with what other worlds 
America could yield her. She was twenty-seven, and rumour lied 
or she had been proposed to by every attaché in Washington, 
while in Europe she seems to have been almost as triumphant, 
and only to have been ill at ease “when Lord Barnstaple asked 
me so many questions the first time I visited Maundwell Abbey.” 
Briefly, the sorrow of the English nobleman in finding his 
American guest both ignorant and disdainful of American public 
life (which so many of us have shared) sent Miss Betty Madison 
back to Washington bent on changing all that. The attitudeo 
old Washingtonians is defined in a speech of her mother’s, “My 
dear, of course I understand, darling, your desire for a new 
intellectual occupation; you always were so clever—but you 
can’t, you really can’t know these men. They are—they are— 
politicians. We have never known politicians. They are 
dreadful people who would probably call me ‘marm.’” Again, 
‘*Count de Bellairs told me that there was a spittoon at 
every desk in the Senate, and that he counted eight tooth 
picks in one hour.” Miss Madison was undismayed by the 
toothpicks, and launched by Lady Mary Montgomery she learned 
from Lady Mary that “Presidents are politicians only. My 
husband aspires higher than that. To be a senator of the first 
rank requires very different qualities.” Her own first senator was 
Mr. Burleigh, zetat forty-five, who addressed her with that candour 
which the poor Britisher finds so appal——, let us say so bewilder- 
ing. “You must have a salon,” he exclaimed. “We need oneia 
Washington. Only you could accomplish it; you not only have 
beauty and brains and tact, but you are so apart that you cal 
pick and choose without fear of giving offence.” Mr. Burleigh 
had much magnetism—“ why,” asked the heroine, “ have all 
these men so much magnetism?”—but Mr. North had mor 
magnetism than any other despite his sixty years, his paralytic 
wife, his grown-up sons and buried daughter. “As she appr 
the great white capital she experienced a sudden thrill of that 
historical sense which after its awakening dominates so actively 
the large intelligence. The Capitol symbolised the greatness of 
the young nation ; all the famous American statesmen after the 
first group had moved and made their reputations within its walls. 
All laws affecting the nation came out of it, the judges of te 
Supreme Court sat there. And of its kind there was none other 
in the civilised world, had been but one other since the 
began.” This historic building at first seemed a mere frame {or 
Senator Burleigh, but soon Miss Madison “arbitrarily concen 
the Capitol to-day as the great setting for Mr. North; 
and the building and the man became one hen 
In our arbitrary division of Mrs. Atherton’s work, Senator 
North interests us at this stage less as man than senator, 
and in this senator Mrs. Atherton seems to present us 
a composite photograph from several modern instances 
senator par excellence. It seems a fine type of strength 
common-sense and attraction all compact, though we have of! 
space to raise a finger-post towards Mrs. Atherton’s — 
The man may not touch our sympathies, but the senator com 
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gur respect ; just, calm, indifferent to the chauvinism of the national 
speaking (on the whole) good Saxon English, and a good 
friend to England, who yet recognises how preposterous were any 
forced alliance, a sincere but optimistic servant and critic of his 
country. We feel that North has realised the ideal of William 
Pitt Forrenden, quoted by Mrs. Atherton by way of preface, and 
isas nearly the heir of Hamilton as any his generation may sup- 
y. We bless him, as Hamilton’s spirit blessed him in his dream, 
on his mission of rescuing, if need be, the American people from 
themselves, “a thoroughly disorganised people unthinkingly but 
nithlessly thrusting aside all ideals, and consequently in time” 
to fall (as he believed) between the devil and the deep sea—a 
democracy at its yet unrealised worst, and a dictatorship. 


NEW MAGAZINES 


Mr. MuRRAY has this week launched the Monthly Review upon 
what we expect to be its auspicious career. It is a very imposing- 
looking publication. So large is the page, and, especially, so 
gigantic at first glance seems the type, that the reader involun- 
tarly winks his other eye, feeling as if it had suddenly acquired 
some strange magnifying faculty. However, one soon finds 
comfort in Mr. Murray’s fine type. Of the contributors, Abdur 
Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan, is the most overwhelming. In his 
“Details of My Daily Life” he exhibits a truly Oriental egoism. 
Simplicity, frugality, industry—these are the virtues which Abdur 
Rahman especially professes, and he by no means hides his light 
ander a bushel : 


“T have always,” he says, “liked to keep myself occupied 
day and night in working hard at something or other, 
devoting only a few hours to sleep. As habit is second 
nature, it has become a habit of mine, that even when I am 
seriously ill, when I cannot move from my bed, I still keep 
on working as usual at reading and writing documents and 
various Government papers, at hearing the applications and 
complaints of my subjects, and giving instructions and 
judgments. Those who have seen me at such times know 
how hard I work, and they have often heard me say that, if 
my hands and feet cannot move from my bed, I can still go 
on moving my tongue to give orders to those about me, and 
tell them what I wish to be done. It is no trouble to me to 
work hard ; on the contrary, I love it, and I never feel tired, 
because I am so fond of work and labour.” 


Shades of Sandford and Merton! How this passage would have 
pleased the estimable Mr. Day! Dr. A. A. Bowlby writes on 
his “Surgical Experiences in South Africa,” and gives additional 
testimony to the now familiar fact that to have a bullet through 
ene’'s head is not necessarily fatal. Dr. Bowlby instances one 
man shot through the front of the skull at Paardeberg ; it is true 
that the poor fellow suffered from headache afterwards, but other- 
wise “he seemed none the worse.” Mrs. Hugh Bell writes solidly 
on “The Influence of the Stage,” and is of opinion that, even if 
the object of the play be to give pleasure in the first instance, it 
cannot avoid being didactic as well. ‘Well for us if we receive 
from it counsels of aspiration rather than of low tolerance ; if we 
are made to look upwards instead of down.” ‘Art before Giotto,” 
by Mr. Roger E. Fry, is the first of a series of essays on early 
Florentine painting that promises to be very interesting. Politics 
and the war occupy the usual space. Mr. Newbolt, the editor, is 
opportunely inspired by an ode for the inauguration of the Gordon 
College at Khartoum. The closing lines run : 


O river, while thy waters roll 
By yonder white deserted tomb, 
There, where so clear a soul 
So shone through gathering doom, 
Thou and thy land shall keep the tale of 
lost Khartoum. 


Mr. Anthony Hope airily winds up the number with the first 
mstalment of a new novel. 
The Pal? Mall Magazine for October contains an illustration 
object of which is to enable us better to realise the fact that, 
Ween 1800 and 1900, land has been added to the British Empire 
tthe average rate of two acres per second. It has some further 
ams also showing the frivolous way in which the British 
pire has gone on expanding in population, &c. There are one 
two good stories in the number, an account of the Vale Press 
Mr. H. C. Marillier, and the usual complement of excellent 
illustrations, The Pall Mall Magazine deserves its popularity. 
To the latest number of the National Review the Rev. H. C, 
‘ng contributes an essay on “Expression in Poetry.” The 
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latter-day tendency of the arts is all in the direction of greater 
differentiation, yet no one tries to follow Lessing, Coleridge, and 
Pater, and give us a new A®sthetics, showing us where we have 
now arrived in these matters. People are more and more afraid 
of tackling “ first principles ”—they are, indeed, very much out of 
fashion—but one is always grateful for little side contributions 
like this of the Rev. H. C. Beeching to a large subject. An 
article on “ The Schoolboy’s View of Schoolmasters” and another 
on the Coal Problem are other papers in the September number 
not devoted to matters political. 

Those absorbed in the Chinese question will find abundant 
nourishment in the last number of the North American Review. 
It devotes no fewer than four articles to the outbreak in China, 
while it contains also a paper on Confucianism in the present 
century by a professor of Chinese. Three other articles are 
mainly American in interest. A paperon “The Art of Robert 
Louis Stevenson” should not be overlooked. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’s love for Swanston is well known. 
He has made the little hamlet which nestles on the north side of 
the Pentlands familiar to readers of his “ Edinburgh Picturesque 
Notes” and his “ Memories.” Every year numerous admirers of 
R. L. S. find their way to Swanston, and it may interest some of 
these to learn that Mrs. Ochiltree, who kept the little grocer’s 
shop there, is dead. It was in the “ben” end of her cottage that 
John Todd, “the roaring shepherd,” died—he whose likeness 
figures in “ Memories and Portraits.” Mrs. Ochiltree was full of 
reminiscences of Stevenson when a lad. “ He was just naething 
when I kent him,” she used to say. Before going to Swanston 
she lived at Fairmilehead, where her husband kept the toll- 
house, and when the latter was ill Louis frequently stopped at the 
house to inquire for him, and never passed her without a cheery 
“ Good-day.” Many a bottle of wine was sent by the Stevensons 
to Mrs. Ochiltree during the long illness of her husband, and the 
old woman retained a warm affection for the family. 


Judged by their portraits at different ages, as they appear in 
the illustrated papers, celebrated people, especially those born in the 
thirties or forties, get steadily younger in looks as time wears on. 
Mr. Mark Twain is no exception to this rule, judging from the 
half-dozen or so pictures of him given in the current Bookman. It 
is true that at eighteen he does not seem more than twenty-five or 
so; but from the age of twenty-four he has not appreciably 
aged. At twenty-seven, indeed (he wore whiskers then), he looks 
much more staid than at sixty-three, having apparently diminished 
rapidly in age as he grew older. How is this sort of rejuvenation 
done? Does it lie with the artists who draw the portraits, or with 
the photographers, or is it just a way that celebrated people 
have? : 


Upon his writing table a visitor saw a small tray contain- 
ing a number of grotesque figures, a wooden bear, a tiny 
devil, two or three cats (one of them playing a fiddle) and 
some rabbits. Ibsen has said, “I never write a single line of 
any of my dramas without having that tray and its occupants 
before me on my table. I could not write without them. But 
why I use them is my own secret.” 


We take the foregoing paragraph from the columns of a con- 
temporary. Our only quarrel with it is that the last time we saw 
it the reference was not to Ibsen at all, but to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. One can well believe, however, that both “ masters” 
have their fads, and it seems quite in harmony with the nature of 
things that Ibsen, at any rate, should have cats playing fiddles on 
his writing desk; for, as many think, Henrik has gone a great 
way towards playing the cat and banjo with the drama. 


There are persons who are not taught by experience. One 
might have imagined that the years of toil spent by the Burns 
Federation in scraping together the £5,000 for the “ National 
Burns Memorial and Cottage Homes” at Mauchline would have 
made that body very chary of embarking on any new enterprise. 
Some of the members of the committee were in a state of despair 
long before the sum necessary to pay off the debt was raised. 
However, the federation is at it again. Another sum of £5,000 
is wanted, towards which £75 has already been obtained, leaving 
a trifling balance of £4,925 to raise. The object this time is the 
establishing in Glasgow University of a lectureship for the teach- 
ing of Scottish literature and history. It is desired “to put a 
crowning glory upon the memory of the National Bard.” At the 
annual meeting of the executive of the federation, one of the pro- 
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moters of the lectureship scheme argued that the Burns clubs of 
Scotland, England, and the Colonies would support it, and another 
—sanguine man !—declared that every one of the federated clubs 
would be good fora £10 note. A member of the executive, while 
sarcastically admiring the “cheery optimism” of his fellows, 
threw cold water on their ardour by reminding them of the experi- 
ence gained in connection with the “ National Memorial” busi- 
ness, and another speaker suggested—a bazaar! The matter has 
been remitted to a committee. It is doubtful whether the scheme 
will appeal to the imagination of the “common Burnsite” ; and 
the probabilities are that it will be a good many years before 
there is a lectureship on Scottish literature and history, if its 
foundation is dependent on the efforts of the Burns Federation. 


The University of Glasgow has had to wait four-and-a-half 
centuries for armorial bearings ; but to him who waits all things 
come—in course of time. The University was founded in 1450, 
and only now has it been “ given fits.” Armorial bearings have at 
last been adjusted by the Lord Lyon King of Arms, and duly 
registered in his books. They are described as “ Azure, the Uni- 
versity Mace in pale; between, on the dexter, a tree surmounted 
on the top by a bird proper, on the sinister an ancient handbell, 
and in chief an open book argent, and surmounted in base of a 
salmon on its back, holding in its mouth a signet ring, also 
proper.” Motto: Via, veritas, vita. 





There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, if taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
I do not pretend your fortune to tell, 

But if advice you require, 

Or amusement desire, 

For which you are willing to pay, 

Well, then, you need no longer delay. 


This admirable piece of composition was “handed up to the 
magistrates ” the other day by a lady charged with fortune-telling. 
In its way it is not bad. And it reminds us that other trades- 
people besides fortune-tellers are wont to seek the aid of the Muse 
in their businesses. For example, the billheads of a certain 
suburban butcher are rendered vocal with the following couplet : 


For juicy chop and tender steak 
John [——-] of [——] Street takes the cake— 


while a Brighton greengrocer lightens up his brown-paper bags 
thus : 
’Tis quality that custom brings ; 
And no one can deny 
That if you want really sound potatoes, 
This is the place to buy. 


Mrs. Meynell would tell you that neither the butcher’s screed nor 
the greengrocer’s screed js poetry. And for once in a way she 
would be right. 


The “ Unpublished Confessions” of Marie Bashkirtseff are con- 
tinued in the Gentlewoman. Here is an interesting passage : 


There remain to me 
Oh! I am 


What had to be has come about. 
eight days and the portrait is not finished. 
calm ! 

My exhibit among the women is remarked ; they quote 
me with eulogies in the great papers where I know no one. 

I am sad, unhappy, ill ; and now this makes me burst into 
tears. I am on the eve of having talent, and I have no longer 
health. I try to muster it, but it is impossible. There 
remain to me eight days and the portrait has to be done. I 
no longer see it, I no longer know what I am doing, these 
three months past. 

But... eight days ... two for the head, two for the 
arm, one for the other, one for the dress, one for the hand. 
There must be no failure, and yet! Ah, pity ! 


One of the funniest booklets which have appeared lately is “A 
Bachelor Uncle’s Diary” (Arrowsmith). It contains, among other 
good things, several articles purporting to have been written by a 
schoolboy for an Encyclopedia of Sport. We transcribe two of 
the items : 


SHOOTING.—This seams dangerus at first becos the beginer 
will freequently let off his gun without meening to and wen it 
hits a keaper thers an orfle row but you must Percyveer and 
orl diffcultys will be smounted The Cartrige shoold never be 
put in the hole at the top and ramd down as formally but now 
thers a hinge and you lode from there and not from the muscle 
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of the gun You shut one eye and look along the barl ass you 
aim at the vicktim then shut both eyes and pull the trigur it 
maiks an orfle row thats the worst of it Its not a bad doge to 
wate till annuther feller shutes at a cuffey of birds and they 
fire too and say thats my bird I think Praps the feller wiy 
look sick but that dussent matter This is only reckermendeg 
to the kneeofite, ass the eggspurt will find it unnessry, 
SKATING.—This is an eggsillyrating tho slipry sport One 
of our fellers can cut 8es at least he ses so but its rarther funny 
that he ses he carnt do it wen ennyones looking This creeates 
distrussed, I dont bleeve mutch in fellers who can only do 
things wen no ones looking do you? You begin by holding on 
to anuther feller if heal let you and then you strike out furst 
one foot and then the uther till you fall down then you get up 
and do it agane till your profishent Grown up peeple orlways 
look sollum wen their skating, but this is purely opshonal, 


R. K. is coming into his own at last. There is talk of his being 
made a Town Councillor. “ He is intelligent,” we are told, “he 
has a vigorous way of expressing himself, he has a good deal of 
leisure, and finally he has a motor-car which would take him to 
the council meeting.” So that, on the whole, his qualifications are 
of the best. Also, the scornful should remember that Mr. Thomas 
Hardy is a Justice of the Peace, and that Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw is a Vestryman. 


At the present moment many worthy persons are busy with the 
preparation of books of nonsense rhymes for the Christmas market, 
Last year’s crop was a plentiful one, and though it no doubt sold, 
it was really more than bad, because it was sense rather than non- 
sense, and calculated to catch the ear of the mature rather than 
the ear of childhood. Here is a model “ poem” which rhymesters 
who had fain get at the nursery might well keep in front of them: 


There was a man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise ; 

He jumped into a gooseberry bush 
And scratched out both his eyes. 


And when he saw his eyes were out, 
He sorely did complain ; 

He jumped into another bush 
And scratched them in again. 


“J. H.” writes as follows :—“ Your dramatic critic tells us that 
‘Julius Caesar’ was last played in town (by Phelps) in 1846. May 
I say that it was played at Sadler’s Wells at least once since that 
year? I saw it myself in the late summer or autumn of 1858, 
Brutus being played by Phelps, Cassius by Marston, Marc Antony 
by Fred Robinson, and, I believe, Portia by Miss Atkinson. The 
performance was for the benefit of Mr. Greenwood, and is with 
me a never-to-be-forgotten occasion, for it was my first visit to the 


play.” 


Strictly speaking, “J. H.” is quite right. But what our critic 
meant to say, and what the paragraph really conveys, is that 
until Mr. Tree’s production “ Julius Caesar” had not been put up 
for a “run” or “production” since Phelps closed his second 
season with it in 1846. “ Julius Cesar” has been “ played,” but 
not, we think, put, as we should say nowadays, in an “evening 
bill”. Mr. Lionel Hart, in whose scholarly pamphlet our critic 
confided in uttering the common belief in Phelps as the last 
manager to produce “ Julius Cesar,” writes to us thus : “I was 
quite aware when I wrote the pamphlet that isolated performances 
of the tragedy have been given during the last fifty years, and 
could instance at least half-a-dozen cases when the play, or part 
of it, had been put up for benefit performances. But I am quilé 
rightin saying that, as a managerial enterprise, it has not faced 
the footlights since the year mentioned.” 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


South Africa, China 


“Tur Settlement after the War in South Africa,” by 4/. /- Farntly, 
LL.D. Dr. Farrelly devotes more than two-thirds of his book to @ 
elaborate investigation of the Transvaal question before he enters upee 
the principles of settlement. ‘Absolute and permanent annexation ° 
Dr. Farrelly’s prescription. Dealing with the Boer character the 

is emphatic in opinion that the foundation cause of the antagonism 
British and Dutch in South Africa is to be found in the mind of the Bott 
people, maintained for generations in ‘‘an attitude of profoundest distros 
the British Government and of the British colonist.” Well writtet 


merits the attention of every politician. (Macmillan. Pp, 321 10s. 
[Continued on page 9 
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AUTUMN LIST. 
FICTION. 


In crown 8vo. Special Cover Designs, Price @§, each. 


The REALIZATION of JUSTUS 


MORAN. By Freperic Carrer, Author of ‘‘The Ad- 
ventures of John Johns,” ‘* The Progress of Pauline Kessler,” &c. 


THE WAY OUT. By G. B. Burey, 


Author of ‘‘ The Bread of Tears,” &c. 
By J. 


I'D CROWNS RESIGN. 


MACLAREN CossBaNn, Author of ‘ Pursued by the Law,” &c. 


(This is the only novel by which Mr. Cobban wishes to be represented 
his autumn.) 


MEN OF MARLOWE’S, By Mrs. 


Henry DupeNney, Author of ‘The Maternity of Harriott 
Wicken,” ‘‘ Folly Corner,” &c. 


YOLANDE THE PARISIENNE, 


By Lucas CLEEVE (Mrs. Howard Kingscote), Author of 
‘* Lazarus,” ** The Woman Who Wouldn’t,” &c. 


THE STRENGTH OF STRAW. 


By Esmé Stuart, Author of ‘‘Sent to Coventry,” ‘In the 
Dark,” &c. 


THE IVORY BRIDE. By Tuomas 


PINKERTON, Author of ‘* Dead Oppressors,” &c. 


THE LUCK OF A LOWLAND 


LADDIE. By May Crommetin, Author of ‘ Kinsah,” 
*« Bettina,” &c. 


(This is the only long novel Miss Crommelin will publish this autumn. ) 


A TRAITOR IN LONDON. By 


Fercus Hume, Author of ‘* The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. 


JEAN KEIR OF CRAIGNEIL, 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘‘ Miss Nanse,” ‘* Logan’s 


Loyalty,” &c. 
THE MALICE m oF GRACE 
sy R. H. HEPPENSTALL. 


WENTWORTH. 
FRIENDSHIP AND FOLLY. 


By MARIE LovuIsE Poor, the well-known American Writer, 
Author of ‘* In a Dike Shanty,” ‘* Boss,” &c. 


STRAIGHT SHOES. By G. G. 


CHATTERTON, Author of ‘*The Sport of Circumstance,” ‘‘ The 
Angel of Chance,” &c. 








LONG’S NEW SIXPENNY SERIES OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


FATHER ANTHONY. By on 
UCHANAN, eady. 
A FAIR FRAUD. By Mrs. Lanes 


THE SILENT HOUSE 


PIMLICO. By Fercus Hume. [Next week. 


CURIOS: SOME STRANGE 


ADVENTURES OF TWO BACHELORS. 


3y RICHARD MARSH. [2 October. 


*.* The size of these Volumes is Medium 8vo. 8}x5Zin. They are re-set in a new 
clear type, double columns, and are printed on good English-made paper. Each Volume 
is attractively bound in a striking picture cover drawn by a Leading Artist. 


[Other Novels by Popular Writers will follow in due course.} 


IN 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
HAPPINESS: ITS PURSUIT 


AND ATTAINMENT: By the Rev. W. J. KEtty. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES FROM WONDER-~ 
LAND, By Joun Incorp, With Five full-page Illustra- 


tions on Art paper by A. BAUERLE. In a beautifully-designed 
cover, Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 





LONDON : JOIN LONG, 6 CHANDOS STREET, STRAND. 
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“‘The Siege of Mafeking,” by /. Angus Hamilton, contains articles 
contributed before and during the siege to the Zzmes and Black and 
White, also a number of reproductions of photographs. Mr. Hamilton 
has an eye for the picturesque word. (Methuen. Pp. 332. 6s.) 

“The Attaché at Peking,” by A. B. Freeman-Mitford, C.B. A 
volume of letters written from China in the ’sixties. Mr. Mitford con- 
siders that neither the missionaries, the merchants, nor the much-abused 
drug account for the Chinese anti-foreign movement. ‘* Foreign inter- 
course in any shape is the bugbear of the mandarin, as being the one 
standing danger threatening abolition of himself and his privileges, of 
which the two most dearly prized are robbery and cruelty.” There is an 
appendix dealing with ‘‘ How Mandarins are Made.” (Macmillan. 
Pp. 375. 6s. 

Science, Biography 

** A Treatise on Zoology,” edited by Z. Ray Lankester. The present 
volume forms the second part of a comprehensive work on zoology to be 
completed in ten volumes. Contents: The Enteroccela and the Cvelomo- 
coela—-Sponges—the Hydromedusz — the Scyphomedusze — the Anthozoa — 
the Ctenophora. An authoritative work. (Black. 159.) 

‘Richelieu, and the Growth of French Power,” by James Breck 
Perkins, LL.D. A-volume in the excellent ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” 
Series. (Putnam’s. Pp. 359. 55.) 

Fict 

‘* Thirteen Stories,” by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. ‘* Who would 
strip his clothes off, and walk down Piccadilly, even if the day were warm 
(the police all drunk or absent), without some hesitation, and an announce- 
ment of h’s purpose, say, in the columns of the Aforning Fost?” Thus 
Mr. Graham in his rather alarming preface. Compelling sketches of 
** scenes seen in that magic period, youth.” (Heinemann. Pp. 243. 6s.) 

‘“*A Master of Craft,” by W. W. Jacobs. Mr. Jacobs’ title seems 
moral as well as marine in meaning. The book is all about another 
skipper, we are happy to say (we have no objection to Mr. Jacobs supply- 
ing us with interminable skippers). This one is engaged to three women 
at one time—an interesting new departure, by the way, in this sort of 


thing. With Mr. Jacobs on the subject of skippers we know what we 
may confidently expect from one of the best of our funny men. (Methuen. 
Pp. 339. 6s.) 

‘*The Conscience of Coralie,” by 7. Frankfort Moore. ‘Is the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer a politician ?’ inquired Miss Coralie Randal. 
‘On the contrary, he is a patriot,’ said the Minister for Annexations.” 
Mr. Frankfort Moore starts off with these scintillations, but the covers of 
this book are not bursting with epigram like some of Mr. Frankfort 
Moore’s others. (Pearson. Pp. 466. 6s.) 

“The Isle of Unrest,” by H. S. Mferriman. A romance of which the 
scene is largely Corsica. Mr. Merriman’s record is such that we may 
be sure of dramatic interest and excellent literary texture in his new 
novel. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 344. 6s.) 

* Cunning Murrell,” by Arthur Morrison. The scene is laid in the 
Essex of fifty years ago. We have had Mr. Arthur Morrison in many 
veins ; he is here in the vein idyllic. Pretty sure to be good. (Methuen. 
Pp. 310. 6s.) ; 

‘*Wounds in the Rain,” by Stephen Crane. 
relating to the Spanish-American war of 1898. A posthumous volume 
which most of us will read. (Methuen. Pp. 346. 6s.) 

** The Infidel: a Story of the Great Revival,” by AZ. £. Braddon. A 
new novel by Miss Braddon always deserves a welcome ; there are many 
superior persons not aware how good Miss Braddon’s stories really 
are. The ‘‘ Revd. John Wesley” figures in her new book. (Simpkin. 
Pp. 341. 6s.) 

‘“*A Suburban Vendetta,” by /ohn XK. Leys. ‘Had I been de- 
liberately poisoned, or had I merely been the victim of a strange acci- 
dent?” Mr. Leys opens his story with this question—the sort of question 
that often haunts one after a restaurant dinner. But there is a Rajah in 
Mr. Leys’ book, and a black opal: thus we scent mystery. (Pearson. 
Pp. 299. 6s.) 

“*St. Peter’s Umbrella,” by Aé/mdn Mikssdth, said, after Jokai, to 
be the most popular Magyar novelist. (Jarrold. Pp. 300. 6s.) 

‘* A Furnace of Earth,” by Hallie Erminie Rives. ‘* There are times 
when what we call consistency vanishes and something greater and more 
noble stands up to make it ashamed.” A ‘ problem” story, which, 
opened here and there, reads promisingly. (Richards. Pp. 240. 35. 6d.) 

‘* The Devil’s Half-Acre,” by ‘‘ Alien.” ‘ The dominant individual 
sensation called forth by her environment at this moment was one of dis- 
appointment.” It was Rose who had the ** dominant individual sensa- 
tion,” and she is the heroine. (Unwin. Pp. 290. 6s.) 

‘*The Cross Triumphant,” by Florence Morse Kingsley. <A story of 
the first century, of which the title suggests the tenor. (Ward, Lock. 
Pp. 373- 35. 6d.) 

‘* Three Little Maids,” by ZFvhel Turner (Mrs. H. ®. Curlewis), 
Mrs. Curlewis, who has made a specialty of little boys and girls in her 
books, is undoubtedly amusing in a way. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 315. 35. 6@ ) 

‘** A Son of Austerity,” by George Knight. ‘* Hero raised her eyes— 
lucent, appealing, azure, wet with recent sorrow, fresh and sweet and 
frail, as bluebells after a storm. Her husband dazzled before them. . . . 
Then he laid trembling hold upon her ; she clung against him, seeking— 
magnificent, intoxicating generosity !—a kiss.” A pretty austerity, this ! 
(Ward, Lock. Pp. 319. 6s.) 


A collection of stories 
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**On War’s Red Tide,” by Gordon Stables, 1.D. Six feet two in 
his stockings stood he, yet broad and hard in proportion and without an 
ounce of superfluous fat about him.” This was merely the hero’s father ; 
but the hero, who went to fight the Boers, | imself lives up to his magnif.. 
cent parent. A book intended for boys only. (Nisbet. Pp. 328. §3.) 

‘*The Image Breakers,” by Gertrude Dix. Passionate and analytical ; 
a tale of unhappy lovers, Apparently has both psychology and style, and 
is a book to be read. (Heinemann. Ip. 284. 6s.) 

‘* Mother-Sister,” by Zdwin Pugh. ‘* She was fondly known to every 
one as Maddie” ; her father was a violent Irishman who drank whisky, 
and Maddie’s lot was not happy. Another tale of low life. (Hurst & 
Blackett. Pp. 339. 6s.) 

*« A Breaker of Laws,” by W. Pett Ridge. ‘* And he was so fond 
of vegetable marrow, too,’ said Miss Ladd inconsequently. ‘I'm sure, if 
anybody deserved to go to ’eaven, he did.’” Mr. Pett Kidge’s hand has 
evidently not lost its cunning. Not a volume of dialogues, but a novel in 
which Mr. Pett Ridge displays various Cockney types in his characteristic 


style. (Harper. Pp. 305. 6s.) 
‘*The Secret of the Crater, (A Mountain Moloch),” by Duffield 
Osborne. Many of the chapter-headings look formidable :—‘* Merrak,” 


‘* Karana,” * Zelkah,” ** Aroo,” ** Lirrhi,” ** Tao,” ‘ Nhar,” ‘* Mapo,” 
(Putnam’s. Pp. 312. 35. 6d.) 

‘The Silver Dove,” by 4. C. Znuchbold. * * But itis only in fairy 
tales that the tangled skein unravels, and all turns out well in the end,’ 
someone will say; ‘the tragedy of life is its most frequent element. The 
happy ending is out of date, because people want to be true to life,’” 
However, Mr. Inchbold prefers to be out of date, and makes Cyril and 
Violet quite happy at last. (Hutchinson. Pp. 333. 6s.) 

‘*The Grip of the Wolf,” by Aforice Gerard. There are knights, 
men-at-arms, retainers, servitors, distressed damsels and other such pro- 
perties in this novel, the period of which is something historical. ‘*I will 
make myself scarce,”’ says a stranger knight ; the personages often talk like 
that. (Marshall. Pp. 284. 3s. 6d.) 

“*D’Aubisé: a Reminiscence,” by John C. Shannon, opens with an 
enthusiastic description of a Royal Academy show. ‘* The quality of the 
work was of a uniformly high character. In the collection were many 
gems, many lasting works.” D’Aubisé is, of course, the artist hero, We 
do not admire him. (Burleigh. Pp. 109. 15. 6d.) 


Reprints 


Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co, send us ‘‘ The Adventures of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves,” which forms the tenth volume of their fine edition 
of Smol'ett’s works, an edition to which a general introduction by Mr 
W. E. Henley is prefixed. (Pp. 297. 7s. 6d.) 

Messrs. Constable also issue ‘The Tale of Chloe,” ‘* The Story of 
Bhanavar the Beautiful,” ‘* Selected Poems,” by George Meredith, in 
little volumes of charming format. (35. 6d. each.) 

We have received from Mr. Grant Richards Shafiesbury’s “ Cha- 
racteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, Xc.,” edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by John AZ, Robertson. A fine reprint in two 
volumes, with an exhaustive and careful introduction by the editor, who 
differentiates Shaftesbury’s style from Montaigne’s by ‘its constant pre- 
occupation with the labour of being at ease.” (Vol. I. Pp. 338. Vol. Il. 
Pp. 375. 10s. 6d. per vol.) 


Miscellaneous 


““ Men of Note in Finance and Commerce, 1900-1901,” a biographical 
business directory edited by Herbert H. Bassett. These biographies of 
magnates give birth, business connections (a column or two of them some: 
times), business addresses, private residences, clubs. Entirely without 
pretence to the literary piquancy that makes ‘* Who’s Who?” such com- 
pelling reading, these formal biographical tabulations will no doubt 
fascinate the financial and commercial world. (Effingham Wils 
Pp. 390.) 

‘* A Child’s First Steps in French,” by Arthur Visetelly. The feature 
of these exercises in the translation of French is that the phrases in each 
exercise together make up a sort of little anecdote about ‘la petite fille 
paresseuse,” ‘‘ une petite fille gourmande,” or some other moral or im- 
moral infant. The juvenile learner is supposed to know some French t 
start with, and there are pictures to please him. (Pitman, Pp. 64-) 

** Thy Kingdom Come,” sermons by the Rev. 7. Lloyd Williams, B.A. 
‘* The late Bishop Moberly,” observes the author in his preface, “ 
that the modern idea of a bishop was ‘a man who lived in a state 
continual perspiration.’’? These sermons have been issued to the public 
at the request of some of the clergy. (Wells. Pp. 200, 35. 6d.) 

‘©A Temperance Eirenicon,” by a Christian Minister, is ‘a total 
abstainer’s plea for co-operation between temperance men and liquot 
traders, and for rational temperance reform, and a protest against the 
socialisation of the liquor traffic.” We transcribe only part of the tide + 
there is a good deal more of it. (British and American Book Concest- 
Pp. 99. 2s. 6d.) 

‘*Chums: an Illustrated Paper for Boys.” The last yearly volume 
contains six exciting serial stories, 200 short stories, over 150 articles 0 
general subjects, 2,500 anecdotes, jokes, &c., and 13 coloured and over 
1,000 other pictures. Every boy should have it. (Cassell. Pp. 832 &. 

**The Palace of Poor Jack,” by Frank 7. Bullen, This booklet $ 
about Mr. Passmore Edwards’ Sailors’ Home. Mr, S. R. Crockett pre 
fixes an introduction. (Nisbet. Pp. 1. 15.) 
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paragraph nor even a dull 


aims at being the brightest, most interesting, and most 
informing Society paper of the day. 


will consist of 24 pages of pleasant reading, and the price 
will be One Penny. 


should please all classes, men and women, old and young, 
rich and poor. 


will deal with the Drama, Music, and the Fine Arts 
generally in a free and independent spirit. 


will deal brightly with all the popular topics and amuse- 
ments of the day without acrimony or offence. 


should be ordered at once of your newsagent. 


Subscribe 
without delay. 





GREENING & CO., Limited, 20 Cecil Court, Charing 
Cross Road, London. 


4 Popular Society and | 


| The 
| September 


“STRAND” 


CONTAINS AMONG OTHER GOOD THINGS 


A DAY WITH THE ARMY. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Being the first War Article by the Author of ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes” that has as yet 


appeared in print. Dr. Doyle most vividly describes his first exp rience of actual war- 
fare, which occurred during the action at Brand ‘ort. 


FARTHEST SOUTH: 


AN ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WiTH C. E. BORCHGREVINK. 


Borchgrevink and his brave companions have returned from their perilous travels 
in the Antarctic, having attained the most southerly point ever reached by man, and in 
this remarkable article, illustrated with photographs now reproduced for the first time, 
the famous trave ler tells a tale of hard endeavour, in which incident follows incident in 
rapid succession, crowned, as is well known, wi h every success. There are touches of 


pathos in this rem arkable story of the Southern Seas, rclieved at times by humorous 
anecdotes and thrilling moments. 


THE PRINCE OF WALESS JOCKEYS, 


By A. F. MEYRICK. 
This is a chatty and personal article concerning the jockeys who have had the honour 


of wearing the racing colours of the Prince of Wales. Many hitherto unpublished 
anecdotes accompany a series of autographed portraits of the lucky riders. 


DOCTORS DIVERSIONS. 


By F. DOLMAN. 


AMBULANCE DOGS 


An article fully illustrated with photos. taken on the spot, showing how dogs are 
trained by German officers to locate the wounde! and provide first aii on the battlefield. 


A HUMAN BAKE OVEN. 


This curious contribution, which comes from Ameri-a, describes with photos. a new 


medical treatment by means of hot air generated in specially constructed ovens, in 
which human beings are baked. 


BESIDES SIX CAPITAL STORIES AND SEVERAL ADDITIONAL A\TICLES OF GREAT INTEREST, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 





CEORCE NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS | 


from ONE GUINEA per annum, | 
oe pNDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
bx exchange of books at the houses 
uu 


ibers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 








TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post Free 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PLEASANT ODES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘‘Other People’s Wings,” &c. 











Including addresses to 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Mr. BALFOUR. 


Mr. TIM HEALY. 
Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN. Mr. KRUGER. 
Lord ROBERTS, Dr. LEYDS, &e. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ The Outlook.” 
ONE SHILLING. 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Crosland is an entertaining satirist and he 
appears to be able to ‘jerk a poim’ with the facility which Artemus Ward claimed in 
the same literary exercise.” 


OBSERVER.—‘* Mr. Crosland has done nothing stronger.” 
ACADEM Y.—“ Undeniably ‘ pleasant.’ ” 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 


265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books at Reduced Prices. 
MODERN BOOKS.—Containing also the Best Novels. 
FRENCH LITERATURE.—A Popular Selection. 








ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 

State Wants.—25s. each offered for Smith's ‘‘ New Jersey,” 1765 ; 
Virginia,” 1722; Bullock's “ Virginia,” 1649; Jesse’s ‘‘ Richard III.,” 
Sybel’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” 1867, 4 vols. ; Jackson's “‘ French Court,” 
** Old Paris,” 1878, 2 vols ; Lycett, '‘ Views in Australia,” 1824; Collyns’ ‘‘ Red 
Deer,” 1862; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 1869, 3 vols.; ‘‘ Bells and Pcmegranates,” 1841 ; 
Moore's “‘ Alps in 1864"; Gardiner’s “‘ History of England (1603-16),” 2 vols. 1863.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


“ History 
1862; Von 
1881, 2 vols. ; 





WANTED, Vols. I. and II. of THE OUTLOOK, in good 





condition, at reasonable price.—A. W. Foster, 17 Handel Mansions, Handel 
Street, W.C. 
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“ Affords Capital Amusement.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 





NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 


BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 











The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


Lord SALISBURY. | 
Lord ROSEBERY. 

JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 

HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 

ELLEN TERRY. | 


The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 

Lord LISTER. 


“The article on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout.”—A theneum. 


* An interesting book.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 
**In many ways affords capital amusement.”—Pudlishers’ Circular. 


“The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book does its best for us in giving us breezy 
little pieces of writing desc scribing eac ch subject from a friend's point of view. This 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself." —S¢. James's Gazette. 


** May be recommended to wile away some half-hours of holiday time.” 
Literary World. 


“Clever sketches of public men........fresh and interes:ing to the general public. 
Liverpool Mercury. 


**It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases. ‘a 

Morning Herald. 


** Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.’ ‘Scotsman. 


‘*A really delightful book. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism—of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 


“* They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 
subject, but without anything i in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and reveal 
the man in his habit as he lives." —Bvristol Mercury. 


** Are certainly worthy of republication.” —County Gentleman. 
“ There should be room for such a volume. There are thirty ‘portraits’ and three 


* memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
portraits were written by different people.” —Daily Graphic. 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 





LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 
NOTICE. 


An Index to Volume V. of THE OUTLOOK 
(Feb. 3 to July 28, 1900) is ready. Copies have been 
forwarded to subscribers whose names are upon our 
books, and copies will be sent free of all charge 
to other readers who forward their names and 
addresses on a postcard to the Manager, THE 
OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street. Cases for binding 
Vol. V. can be obtained from Messrs. Fisher & Son, 
Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the follow- 
ing prices :—Cloth, 1s. 3d. ; Cloth, half-bound, 1s. 9¢. 
Complete bound copies of earlier Vols., with Index, 
are obtainable, cloth half-bound, ros. 6d. each volume, 
from the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


THE PUBLISHER AND THE NOVEL, 


[A Symposium upon the Alleged Deterioration of 
the Novel.] 





In reply to inquiries the Publisher begs to 
state that the articles in the above-named series 


| have appeared as follows :— 


| 





THE OUTLOOK, Avg.18 .. 1. Mr. Joun Murray, 
” » » 1 ... II. Mr. W. HEINEMANN, 
» » » 118 ... III. Messrs. KEGAN Pau, 
TRENCH, TRUBNER 
& Co, 

” ” 9» 25 ». IV. Mr. JoHN LONG. 

a ” Sept. I V. Mr. ARTHUR COLLINS 
(Messrs. Greening & 
Co., Ltd.). 

‘ a s of VI. Mr. JOHN MACQUEEN, 

s 5 *& VII. ACRITIC’s REJOINDER, 

” ” » 15 .. VIII. Mr. GRANT RICHARDS, 

” ” 9» 15 o IX. THe FICTIONIST. 

re - » X. THE READER. 


Copies of each issue may still be obtained at 3d. (3}d, 
post free) or the whole set for 1s. 3d. (1s. 6d. post free). 


Address the Publisher, Zhe Outlook, 
London, E.C. 


109 Fleet Street, 





PARIS EXHIBITION 


The Offices of THE OUTLOOK in Paris are 
at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply current and 
back numbers, and to receive advertisements. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND . EDUCATION. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
1900. 





FIRST 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 


The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &, 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 15. ; additional weeks, 128. 64. 
eac 
Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from tte 


Secretaries, 
_—e Professor PATRICK GEDDES. 
Mr. T. R. MARR. 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 


What with......+. Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not het 
their own Securities.”"—Daity Mair, May gth, 1g00. 


THE CHANCERY LANE 
‘CHANCE! SAFE DEPOSII 


61-62 CHANCERY. LANE. 


Provides means of placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor's own 








and open to daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, ‘at 
Manuscripts, and valuables of every description. 
SAFES from £1 1s, per annum. 
STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s, per annum. 
DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s. 
PROPRIETORS : un 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, 

Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 Mas 
6 P.M. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the 
and SECRETARY, at the Company's Offices : 


63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C 
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THE BRINSMEAD * « 
+ 2011 GENTURY « 
» »* PIANO CATALOGUE 


10 NEW MODELS, 
NEW SCALES, 
NEW DESIGNS, 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS, 
in both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 


Free on application to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd., 


18, 20, & 22 Wigmore St. London, W. 


“ Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” 


Scotrr AbIE, 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
l15-115a RECENT STREET, “" 
| LONDON, W. * 


| 
| 
| 





| 

| Stalking Capes 

| Shooting Ceats 
Travelling Ulsters 

| Norfolk Suits 
Fishing Suits 
Hand-knit Stockings 


Shetiand Wool 
Cardigans 


Railway Carriage 
Rugs & Shawls 


SCOTT ADIE, xcysi'r'amily, 





THE STRATHVAICH CAPE 


has a great advantage over the ordinary 
shooting cape with straps, having under- 
neath a vest or sleeveless jacket, thereby 
allowing the cape to be thrown back, 
leaving “the arms perfectly free, and the 
chest quite protected in cold and rainy 
weather. Waterproofed. 


115 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











Telephone Nos. :— 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 








| ST. ERMIN’ S HOTEL, 
The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. Gd. per day. 





WESTMINSTER. 


: . { For Management—‘‘ UNPARALLELED,” LONDON. 
Telegraphic Addresses : { For Visitors—‘‘ Erminites,” Lonpon. 





















































= HUMBER “<LEs 
TOBACCO. 9 ~~ eee 
— 
BY lurve AT POPULAR PRICES. 
FLAVOUR. 
NATURAL MELLOW These superb and _ still unrivalled 
AROMA. Machines may now be had from 
ati OLD £10 10s. Od. 
+ IX ATURE. RIPE IPE Free Wheel and Back-pedal Brake, 
i 2l1s. extra. 
a TOBACCO, ~ 
m tte For Thirty Years the Irish National 7 guoxuns Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on applitation to 
ES. Smoking Mixture. SHOULD | 
— TRY IT HUMBER LuinirTep, 
—1| BELFAST. / £70208 For 32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
3 DERBYSHIRE 
sot het 
Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
if 1,000 feet above sea-level. . 
SI! Centre of the picturesque Peak District. Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 
ewels, 


WNT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° 


FAHRENHEIT. 


B Finest’ Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
L i 


Golf Links (18 holes). 
For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


THE CLERK COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 
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IN PREPARATION. 


THE STAGE. IN THE 
YEAR 1900. 


A SOUYENIR. 


Being a Collection of Photogravure Plates portraying the 
leading Players and Playwrights of the day, and a 
History of the Stage during the Victorian Era, 
with Sundry ‘Portraits & other Engravings. 


THE WORK WILL BE PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER AND 
BOUND IN RED FULL MOROCCO, CHASED IN GILT. 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 


Limited to an Edition de Luxe of Three Hundred Copies only, price £10 ros. 





Bound in vellum. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN 
THE YEAR 1900. 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 


Price £2 tos. 


With many Portraits of Members, Illustrations, and Reproductions of old Engravings. 


The Statist of April 2t says :—‘‘ A magnificent production is The Stock Exchange 
in the year 1900: A Souvenir, just issued from the press of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., 
54 Gracechurch Street. It is compiled by Mr. W. Eden Hooper. The ordinary 
edition, the price of which is £2 ros , has been limited to 1,000 copies. _ Illustrations of 
the exterior and interior of ‘ The House,’ plans, caricatures, and reproductions of old 
engravings are all in evidence, Mr. Josepn Pennell, Mr. Dudley Hardy, and Mr. F. 

uthers Gould contributing some excellent work. An exhaustive history of the insti- 
tution is included, from the pen of Mr. Charles Duguid ; and the work gives portraits of 
the trustees, managers, and committee, as well as ‘ most of the men of recognised posi- 
tion in “‘ The House,”’ and of many popular sportsmen and very old, and therefore 
deeply respected, members.” 





NOW READY. Price 4s. od. post free. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Stock and Sharebrokers’ Directory 


FOR 1900-1901 


Contains full and complete lists of Brokers in London and more than 200 Provincial 
‘Cities and Towns, the Managing Officials of the various Stock Exchanges, Partner- 
ships, Registered Telegraphic Addresses and Telephone Numbers. Great care has been 
taken to bring it up to date, and it will be found the only reliable Directory of Stock 
and Share Brokers in the Market. 





THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Published in January, April, July, and October of each year. 
Price 6s. : or by Annual Subscription, received by the Publishers, £1. 
CoNTENTS FOR JULY: 


I.—-Twenty-five Years of the Church Quarterly Review. 
II.—Dr. Pusey as a Correspondent and a Spiritual Guide. 
I11.—Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. 
1V.—Evolution, Biology, and Human Guidance. 
V.—Memorials of Dr. Johnson. 
VI.—Church Dedications. 
VII.—The Bishop of Ripon on the Church of England. 
VIIL—Mr. Leighton Puilan on the Book of Common Prayer. 
1X.—The Eve of the Reformation. 
X.—Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. 
XI.—Jacopone da Todi. 
XII.—The Archbishops on Reservation. (Short Notices. 


A List of the Contents of the numbers of the Church Quarterly Review from 1875- 
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